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The Man Who Knows the value of economy in 


, maintenance and operation of an 
Pays the Bills automobile. 


He appreciates the advantages of constructive features 
that insure immunity from trouble---servicability at all times, 
under all conditions. ~The WAYNE, with its selective rear 
axle transmission, its ma power plant, its great strength 
and extreme flex- 
ibility not only gives 
assurance of slight 
cost of upkeep and 
operation; it makes 
good every time. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P., $2.500. Exclusive features 
that appeal to the discriminating motorist; the use of none 
but the best materials, executed by the most skillful mechanics 
obtainable, and close attention to each detail, however 
minute, have combined to produce a car that from every 
point of view stands pre-eminent. 


30.35 H. P., Five Passenger Touring Car - - $2.500 35H.P., Five Passenger Touring Car - -+- $2.500 
30-35 H. P., Gentleman’s Roadster - - - $2.500 50H.P.,SevenPassenger Pullman - - «+ $3.500 
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Wayne Automobile Company, Detroit, Micl 
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Dr. John Watson’s first 
visit to this country was 
made eleven years ago, when he came 
over at the invitation of Yale University 
to deliver the Lyman Beecher lectures. 
’ His great popularity had come a year 
earlier, on the publication of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” and the lectures 
which he delivered in this country at 
the conclusion of the Yale course were 
crowded. everywhere. Vast audiences 
were charmed by his simplicity, his 
obvious sincerity, his abundant Scotch 
humor, his sympathetic character-draw- 
ing, and the pathos of rustic life of 
which he was a master. Three years 
later he came again to this country, and 
was again greeted by a host of friends. 
In February he came for the third time, 
on the invitation of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary at Pittsburg. No sooner 
had he arrived than invitations to speak 
and lecture poured in upon him from all 
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Price $3 a year 
10 cents a copy 
parts of the country, and it was quite 
evident that, though the wave of his popu- 
larity as a writer had subsided, his,name 
had lost little of its drawing quality. 
Death came to him at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, after a briefillness. He was more 
than three thousand miles from his home, 
but if he had died in Liverpool he would 
not have died among warmer and more 
deeply attached friends.. As Ian Mac- 
laren he came suddenly, in 1894, ta a 
world-wide reputation among English- 
speaking peoples. He was then forty- 
four years old, of Scotch Highland blood, 
the son of a mother who spoke the Gaelic 
tongue, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, where he took his Master of 
Arts degree, a student of theology later 
at New College in the Scottish capital 
and at Tiibingen, Germany. He. be- 
longed, during his academic days, to one 
of those groups of brilliant stuctents who 
from time to time enliven the quiet air 
of academic closes and leave a. last- 
ing reputation among undergraduates. 
Among Dr. Watson’s fellow-students 
were Henry Drummond, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Dr. George Adam Smith, and 
Dr. Stalker. After ordination. Dr. Wat- 
son had ministerial charges in Perth- 
shire and at Glasgow, and in 1880. was 
called to a very important Presbyterian 
church in Liverpool, of which he .re- 
mained the eminently successful pastor 
until two years ago, when he resigned. 
A talk on Scottish life which Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll happened to hear led to the 
writing of some sketches descriptive of 
Scottish character by Dr.. Watson, and 
the subsequent publication of. these 
sketches in “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” Very few books have attained 
so sudden or so great a popularity. It 
was followed by seven or eight. later 
volumes of stories, and by nine or -ten 
volumes of religious inspiration or-teach- 
ing, in which the vigor, freshness, and 
81 
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independence of the newer and broader 
theology found vital and inspiring ex- 
pression. Dr.. Watson was a man of 
unusual personal charm. His Highland 
blood, of which he was very proud, gave 
his imagination a touch of mysticism, 
which softened without weakening his 
vigor of character and directness of 
nature. He was a delightful compan- 
ion, a born story-teller, a striking and 
vivid preacher, and at least one of the 
characters of his fiction, Doctor McLure, 
is likely to hold a place among the orig- 
inal creations of British novelists. 


The spectacle of the young 
King of *Spain defying 
century-old etiquette in his 
search for a bride and‘ in his courtship 
interested the wholé world a year ago. 
He married the prindess of his choice, 
Ena of Battenberg, daughter of Queen 
Victoria’s youngest daughter and niece 
of Edward VII. When, returning from 
their wedding, the King and Queen of 
Spain narrowly escaped assassination, 
the whole world rejoiced with Spain. It 
now rejoices again at the birth of a child 
to this simple and natural royal pair. In 
nd country is court etiquette on such oc- 
casions so rigid as in Spain. When the 
hour of birth is known to be near, Spanish 
traditions demand that all the members of 
the royal house, grandees, ambassadors, 
and high officials, shall, in full regalia, re- 
pair to the Royal Palace. Sosudden was 
the summons last week that some per- 
sonages were obliged to don their court 
costumes in their carriages on the way, 
to the amusement of the crowds in the 
streets. When the bell of the palace 
began to ring, announcing the birth, the 
crowds made noisy demonstrations of 
satisfaction, which, however, stopped 
when the fifteenth report sounded. If 
no more were to be heard, the baby was 
a girl; if more, it wasaboy. At the six- 
teenth report a universal shout of “ Un 
chico!” (A boy) rent the air, and the 
crowd went wild with delight. Another 
quaint Spanish custom demands that the 
Prime Minister shall be present at the 
birth, but this custom is now reduced to 
a formality. Sefor Maura awaited in an 
anteroom, and, after receiving the news 


The Spanish 
Heir 


of the birth and the sex of the child, 
entered the apartment where the Court 
was congregated and proclaimed the 
event. Shortly after, the King himself 
appeared with the infant in his arms, 
and, smiling with boyish pride, said, 
“T present to you my belovéd son, 
Prince of the Asturias, successor to 
the throne of Spain, to whom my dear 
wife, her Majesty the Queen, has just 
given birth.” ‘The solemn dignitaries 
thereupon forgot all etiquette and 
cheered heartily. The King was then 
obliged repeatedly to acknowledge, from 
the balcony, the tumult of greetings from 
the crowd of people beneath. Later 
in the day he acknowledged this popular 
devotion in a practical way, by ordering 
ten thousand dollars to be distributed 
among the poor of Madrid, proclaiming 
a three days’ holiday throughout the 
country, and decreeing the pardon of 
thousands of prisoners. 


For the moment political 
Spain seems united, Even 
the Republicans have. suc- 
cumbed to the popularity of the young 
Queen, whose beauty, grace, and demo- 
cratic manner a year ago so endeared 
her to the people that a crown was bought 
for her by public subscription, every 
village in Spain contributing. The birth 
of a son to the King and Queen of Spain 
is more significant than any other simi- 
lar event elsewhere would be, because no 
country has been in greater peril from 
anti-dynastic attempts. It has been diffi- 
cult to smother all the plots of the Carl- 
ists on the one hand and of the Republi- 
cans on the other. Spain seems as little 
ready for Carlist autocracy as for repub- 
lican responsibility. Last week’s event, 
therefore, will relieve all those who 
desire the peace and political solidity 
of Spain by assuring, humanly speak- 
ing, the direct male succession to the 
throne. The baby’s title, that of the first- 
born son of the King of Spain, resem- 
bles that of the Prince of Wales. Both 
Wales and the Asturias are principalities, 
the refuge of aboriginal inhabitants who 
long remained unconquered. The new 
baby, a great-grandson of Queen Victoria 
of England, will also be a link binding 
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together England and Spain as they have 
not been for centuries, through a family 
alliance crowning the friendly under- 
standing brought about by Edward VII. 
Thus one more guarantee has been added 
to those by which that wise monarch has 
aided in making the peace of Europe 
more sure. 

_, Inruling Ireland the problem 
Ppahy confronting the British Gov- 
ernment has been not only to 
bring order, liberty, and wealth out of 
chaos, privation, and poverty, but also 
to make law and order coincide with the 
feelings and will of the Irish people. In 
this effort the British Liberals have been 
by no means alone. One of the most 
far-reaching Irish reforms is embodied 
in the law passed some years ago by the 
Conservatives for the institution of local 
self-government in Ireland. The law 
works unsatisfactorily, however, in the 
congested districts. It now appropriately 
and logically finds its complement in 
a bill introduced last week into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the present Liberal Cabinet. The intro- 


duction of this bill was excellently timed 


to follow the reception given by the Irish 
Nationalists to the visiting Colonial 
Premiers, all of whom advocate the great- 
est possible self-government to Ireland. 
If the British Government can grant a 
Constitution to the distant Transvaal, 
lately in arms against England, estab- 
lishing a Parliament and full local self- 
government; if the Transvaal’s first 
Premier, General Botha of Boer. War 
fame, can be welcomed as he has been 
in England by all parties alike, as no 
Colonial Premier has been welcomed, 
why then are self-governmental powers 
withheld from Ireland, three hours away 
from Great Britain, and for six cen- 
turies a member of the Empire, bound 
to England by closer ties than can exist 
between the home land and any of 
her colonies? The coincidence of the 
Colonial Premiers’ visit with the intro- 
duction of this bill would have been im- 
pressive enough if it had been framed 
along the lines of the two measures intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Gladstone. 
But Mr. Birrell’s is no Home Rule Bill, 


It does not even grant legislative powers, 
It confers no right to levy or remove 
taxes, it does not interfere with the ap- 
pointment of judges or the control of the 
constabulary. But it does take over the 
control of the departments of agriculture, 
education, public works, congested dis- 
tricts, and the registrar’s office. The 
cost of administering these departments 
is about ten million dollars a year. Mr. 
Birrell would have this amount increased 
by one-third, the total to constitute the 
annual supply to an Irish treasury. 
These departments mark the limits of 
the activities of the National Irish Coun- 
cil to be created, with eighty-two mem- 
bers elected by a franchise which shall 
include peers and women, and twenty- 
four members nominated by the King 
for the first session and by the Lord 
Lieutenant for succeeding sessions. The 
Council’s powers would cover those now 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary in the above depart- 
ments, and its action must be approved 
by the Lord Lieutenant. If he “re- 
serves ” his approval (Mr. Birrell’s polite 
word for “ veto”), the Chief Secretary 
will be called upon to defend the action 
in the Imperial Parliament. Moreover, 
a greater counterbalance to a possible 
misuse of power by the Lord Lieutenant 
is found in the provisions that no relig- 
ious belief shall be a disqualification to 
hold office, that no preference shall be 
shown to any religious denomination in 
official appointments, and that any ap- 
pointment in contravention of this prin- 
ciple shall be invalid. 


Of course such a moderate 
measure as is Mr. Birrell’s 
does not satisfy either English Conserva- 
tives or Irish Radicals. Speaking for 


Criticisms 


the first, the London Times declares . 


that by it England would be duped into 
giving away bit by bit what she had 
refused to give away wholesale. Speak- 
ing for the second, Mr. John Redmond, 
leader of the Irish Nationalists in the 
House of Commons, said that if the bill 
were offered as a substitute for Home 
Rule he would reject it instantly. He 
regarded it, however, but as a step 
toward Home Rule, and hence it would 
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have the consideration of the National- 
ists—men apparently less than ever 
weary of demanding a separate, elected 
National Assembly for Ireland, with full 
legislative powers, who naturally scorn 
the idea of: including nominated mem- 
bers as undemocratic, and only consider 
Mr. Birrell’s measure at all because, in 
their opinion, it provides for Ireland the 
minimum of reform which she can accept. 
But the Irish Radicals are not alone in 
regretting the moderation of this meas- 
ure. ‘Theauthor of the bill himself, and 
his chief, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the Liberal Premier, are convinced 
Home Rulers. They would doubtless like 
to draft a measure as radical as the Glad- 
stone Home Rule Bills. The present 
measure represents not only a substan- 
tial step in the direction of local self-gov- 
ernment; it is also a clever compromise 
between the concessions of the Conserva- 
tives and the demands of the Nationalists. 
While in the House of Commons, during 
the debate on the bill, the Government 
will have to defend itself against National- 
ist amendments and yet retain National- 
ist votes on the measure as a whole, in 
the House of Lords it must meet the great 
Tory majority there. Fortunately, at 
present the House of Lords is in a com- 
paratively complaisant mood. Some of 
its members have been reading the 
writing on the wall—* The Lords must 
be mended or ended.” 


_. Last week, in the 

Conference of Co- 
lonial Premiers at 


London, Mr.. Alfred Deakin, Prime 
Minister of Austpaha, made a final at- 
tempt ‘to raise ‘the question of tariff 
preference, which had apparently been 
disposed of earlier in the week by 
Mr. Asquith, the Government’s spokes- 
man, who declared against it. Mr. 
Deakin submitted a resolution in favor 
of levying a tariff of one per cent. on all 
foreign goods imported into any port 
of the British Empire, and suggested that 
the money so obtained form a subsidy 
fund to be applied to such Imperial mat- 
ters as the laying of cables. But the reso- 
lution fell to the ground, being opposed 
not only by the Government, but by Sir 


Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada, and 
by General Botha, Premier cf the Trans- 
vaal. The Government, ‘ofcourse, ad- 
heres to its formal statement to the 
Colonial Premiers that tariff preferences 
would involve the establishment of a 
new system of duties infringing upon the 
principle of free trade—a principle em- 
phatically reasserted at the recent gen- 
eralelection. While colonies might hold 
preferential tariffs as vital to their inter- 
est, it adds, the Government holds free 
trade as vital to the interests of the 
United Kingdom. In truth, the discus- 
sion of tariff preferences was closed 
before the Conference began. Only a 
quarter of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom is with the colonies. Hence 
it is hardly to be expected that in order 
to promote the interests of this one-fourth 
England would make sacrifices certain 
to injure the interests of the other three- 
fourths. For tariff preferences made by 
England in favor of colonial products 
would involve the imposition of protective 
duties on similar commodities imported 
from foreign countries, and this in turn 
would provoke retaliation. ‘Thus, as 
any one might have prophesied, the 
really vital question for debate at the 
Colonial Conference has been decided 
against discrimination favoring colonial 
products, at least so long as the present 
Liberal Government shall last. Of 
course there is no question concerning 
the desire among all members of the 
Empire for a closer union. Some years 
ago Mr. Chamberlain declared that 
colonial union could best be brought 
about by emphasizing the commercial 
side ; and while a true commercial union 
for the Empire might involve a departure 
from the principles of free trade, such a 
union would _ inevitably grow into a 
political organization, because there 
would have to be a Council of the Em- 
pire to decide on all questions relating 
to the protection of Imperial commerce, 
among which would necessarily be that 
of Imperial defense. However attractive 
this scheme may be to protectionists, it 
has not appealed either to the majority 
of voters in the United Kingdom who 
prefer three-fourths to one-fourth, or to 
those colonists who prefer to be under no 
obligations to the mother country and to 
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retain such freedom of action that they 
could even discriminate against her if 
necessary. The loyalty of England’s self- 
governing colonies is not to be measured 
by pounds, shillings,and pence, or by any 
provisions for common military defense. 


A broad develop- 
ment in our Central 
and South Ameri- 
can policy has been marked by the rati- 
fication of the Santo Domingan Treaty 
by the Santo Domingan Congress, follow- 
ing the recent ratification of that treaty 
by the United States Senate. The main 
alteration in the treaty as it stands, com- 
pared with the original agreement, lies 
in the elimination of the clause provid- 
ing for the adjustment by our Govern- 
ment of the claims of holders of Santo 
Domingan bonds. The treaty retains, 
however, the features of the agreement 
which provide for the administration of 
the customs service by our agents. The 
alteration of the original agreement has 
been made possible by negotiation with 
foreign creditors whereby the indebted- 
ness has been reduced. A firm of New 
York City bankers will now undertake 
the conversion of the debt and the float- 
ing of the new bonds to be issued to 
retire the old obligations. Hence our 
Government is relieved of some onerous 
and possibly unpleasant tasks imposed 
by the original proposal, and is left 
merely in the capacity of a revenue col- 
lector. Our Government’s success in 
this rdle has already proved the wisdom 
of President Roosevelt’s action. Per- 
haps for the first time in Domingan his- 
tory, the revenues have been regularly 
collected. This in turn has naturally 
tended continually to improve foreign 
relations for the Domingan half of 
the island of Hayti, and has also 
brought about better internal condi- 
tions of self-respect and order. Judg- 
ing from our experience in Santo Do- 
mingo during the past twelve months, 
a continuance of this kind of control 
would seem to be amply warranted. 
Certainly the Santo Domingan Govern- 
ment has had more available money 
during the period of our operation of its 
finances than at any other time in its 


The Santo Domingan 
Treaty 


history.. That period dates from Decem- 
ber, 1904, when President Morales, beset 
by revolutionists, and ,hoping to obtain 
the moral support of the United States 
Government, then pressing a settlement 
of its citizens’ claims; against. Santo 
Domingo, entered into an agreement 
with Captain Dillingham, of..our navy, 
under the terms of which its custom- 
houses were to be occupied by American 
officials and all the foreign indebted- 
ness of the country paid out. of:-the 
customs receipts. Three months. later 
this agreement gave. place’ to another 
which has been in force to the present 
time. By its provisions. an American 
collector was placed in charge of, all 
the Domingan. customs, and provided 
for the deposit in New York City af 
fifty-five per cent. of the -receipts, for 
the benefit of the Domingan creditors. 
The substance of this agreement,,jn $he 
shape of a treaty, was before the Senate 
when Secretary Hay’s death occurred. 
His successor, Mr. Root, in view of the 
objections made there, recast the docu- 
ment as outlined above. In addition to 
provisions for the appointment by. the 
President of the United States of a re- 
ceiver of customs, to collect the Domin- 
gan revenues as long as the bonds are 
outstanding—a period. variously esti- 
mated at from twenty to forty years— 
the treaty further reassures foreign cred- 
itors by pledging the Domingan Govern- 
ment not to increase its public debt or 
to modify its import duties without the 


consent of the United States. This ap- 


plication of the Monroe Doctrine in aid 
of a neighboring Government in serious 
trouble is giving satisfaction not only to 
the Domingans but to the foreign Gov- 
ernments interested, and is a-signifieant 
example of the methods by which the 
United States may exercise its power 
as a constructive peace-maken 


Judge E. H. Farrar, of 
New Orleans, has made 
public, with the Presj- 
dent’s permission, a letter addressed to 
the President on the 2d of April last, 
presenting a new plan for the soly- 
tion of the problem’of the relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
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railways. This plan can be concisely 
stated as follows: The Constitution of 
the United States grants to Congress 
power “to establish post offices and post 
roads.” This power is granted in the 
same section which authorizes Congress 
“to regulate commerce with the various 
nations and among the several States,”’ 
“to establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation,” “to coin money and regulate 


‘the value thereof,” “to raise and sup- 


port armies,” “to provide and maintain 
anavy,” etc. Whenever this power is 
exercised by Congress, it is exclusive ; 
that is, no State can interfere with such 


exercise. Thus the power to coin money ' 


and regulate the value thereof has en- 
abled Congress to organize a National 
banking system under the supervision, 
regulation, and control of the Federal 
Government. So its recent act regulat- 
ing naturalization, and requiring all nat- 
uralization papers to be taken out before 
Federal judges, supersedes the previous 
provisions of different States on this 
subject. The power to establish post- 
offices and post roads gives it the power 
to create the necessary machinery to 
operate the post-offices and to make use- 


ful the post roads. Under this clause 


of the Constitution it can create corpo- 
rations for the purpose of carrying the 
mails, and the corporations thus created 
would be subject to the exclusive con- 
trol of the Federal Government, could be 
shielded from all State interference and 
control and protected from State, county, 
and municipal taxation, and the Federal 
courts could be given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of all suits against them. On the 
other hand, the Federal Government 
would have power, having created these 
corporations, to regulate their mode of 
organization, the issuance of their secu- 
rities, the qualifications of their employ- 
ees, and the like. Judge Farrar holds 
that this clause of the Constitution gives 
the Federal Government greater power 
than the inter-State commerce clause, 
because,. under the former, transporta- 
tion can be regulated by Congress only 
in so far as it is inter-State, whereas 
under the postal clause the instruments 
of transportation could be regulated with- 
in the States also. Judge Farrar’s propo- 
sition has been treated rather cavalierly 


by certain of the great journals, but it is 
certainly entitled to serious considera- 
tion. ~ Whether it is true that under the 

Stal clause Congress could regulate 
«ommerce within the States by control- 
ling the corporations which carry on 
commerce within the States provided 
they operate on post roads, we will not 
undertake to say, but we may remind 
our readers that The Outlook has here- 
tofore pointed out the unquestionable 
right of Congress under the Constitution 
to give franchises to corporations en- 
gaged in inter-State commerce, and its 
right to give such franchises to corpora- 
ticns engaged in operating post roads 
is equally indisputable; and both the 
practice of the United States and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court make it 
clear that a corporation organized by the 
Federal Government for the fulfilling of 
functions conferred on the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution would be 
exempt from State control. We may 
add that we have very little doubt that, 
if Congress were to offer franchises to 
the great railway corporations, the offer 
would be gladly accepted after once the 
railway corporations have become famil- 
iar with the idea. The advantage of deal- 
ing with one National Government and 
one National Legislature, and of being 
exempt from having to deal with the 
Legislatures of forty-six different States, 
would far more than counterbalance any 
possible disadvantage which might be 
supposed to result from increased power 
of Federal supervision and control. 


| ., Apparently the city 
Transit, Not Rapid, o¢ New York has 


in New York : 
made in four years 


not a step toward the actual construction 
of new subways. It has made progress 
in the adoption of certain principles 
which ,will determine its policy with re- 
gard totransportation ; but the adoption 
of these principles, according to the 
views of many citizens, has postponed 
‘the day when the greatly needed new 
lines will be in use. This city, which, 
by its geographical conformation, is made 
more dependent upon rapid transporta- 
tion of passengers than any other city of 
the world, is suffering from a deadlock 
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between the officials in charge of such 
transportation and the financiers from 
whom the city must get the money to 
supply it. Plans for an elaborate and 
effective system Of subways were pre- 
pared, contracts were drawn, and a day 
was set for receiving bids for construc- 
tion and operation of these subways, for 
construction alone of the whole system, 
or construction of secfions. When the 
day (towards the close of April) arrived, 
not a bid was received—not even for the 
construction of the smallest portion of 
the new routes. When the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commissioners met for the opening 
of bids, the Interborough Company, 
which is operating the present subway, 
was represented by its chief executive, 
Mr. Shonts. At thattime he presented a 
letter explaining why the Company could 
not bid. ‘The purport of this letter was 
that the natural increase in the cost of 
labor and material, the reduction by the 
Elsberg Law of the terms of the franchise 
from a long term to twenty years, with a 
twenty-year renewal, and more particu- 
larly the onerous conditions imposed by 
the Board upon the contractor, accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract, made 
impossible any adequate return from 
the capital required. ‘The present sub- 
way, the Company reports, paid only 
between six and seven per cent. on the 
actual cost of construction; according 
to the conditions under which the new 
subways would have to be built, the cost 
per mile would be twice as great. In 
recognition, however, of its moral obli 
gation as the operator of the present 
subway, the Company, through its Presi- 
dent, offered to build two lines, which, 
together with the present subway, would 
make two routes from the lower to points 
beyond the upper end of Manhattan, one 
on the East Side, one on the West. 
Such a project would, he was persuaded, 
pay no dividends; it would simply pay 
for itself; but it would have to be built 
on the city’s credit and it would have to 
be freed from some of the onerous condi- 
tions embodied in the plans of the Rapid 
Transit Board. The only reply he received 
to this was a counter proposal that the 
Board would give the Interborough Com- 
pany the right to build a third track on 
one of its elevated roads, for which it has 
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a franchise in perpetuity, if the Company 

with its own money would build the new 

subways under the conditions prescribed 

by the Board. The Company has. no 

intention of considering this proposition. 

We do not believe that the proposition 

would be for the ultimate advantage of 

the city, which some day, we hope, will 

be wholly rid of elevated railway struc- 

tures. With the rejection of this propo- 

sition the negotiations have for the pres- 

ent come to an end. The situation is 

not hopeful. 

® 

It has been cus- 

tomary for some 

capitalists to take 

municipalities by the throat. That iso 
reason why any municipalityshould . 
turn about and attempt to take the capi- 
talist by the throat. The city shoyld 
give an example of fair dealing. The 
Interborough-Metropolitan combination 
has now control of local transportation 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and, it is surmised, over a much 
larger territory. It is receiving good 
dividends on watered stock ; but its chief 
source of profit is not the subway. If it 
is ready to build new subways under the 
present law, the authorities in charge of 
the transit question should see to it that 
the conditior s under which the building 
is to be carried on are reasonable. Some 
of the conditions stipulated by the Board 
of Rapid Transit Commissioners seem 
to us open to question. It is not essen- 
tial (from some points of view it is posi- 
tively inconvenient) to have, for instance, 
entrances to subways on private prop- 
erty; the condition requiring this, it 
seems to us, might easily be abandoned. 
It should furthermore be borne in mind 
that if the city wishes to own its own 
subways, it should loan its own credit 
for the construction of them, or be will- 
ing to pay a bonus to capitalists for risk- 
ing their credit. The day when the city 
granted franchises in perpetuity is gone, 
not to return ; now it is estopped from 
granting any new subway franchise for 
a longer term than twenty years, with a 
twenty-year renewal. This seems to us 
to be too short a term; nevertheless, in 
spite of all that has been predicted to 
the contrary, it is not the Elsberg Law, 
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making this requirement, that stands in 
the way of subway development in New 
York. That is evident from Mr. Shonts’s 
own words. What does stand in the way 
is the unwillingness of the men who have 
the money that the city wishes to use 
to agree to any bargain which the transit 
authorities have been willing to make. 
It is proposed that‘the city now proceed 
to build—and, if need be, operate—its 
own subways; under the present law it 
has the authority to do this; but the city 
has so nearly reached its legal debt limit 
that it cannot get money for such a vast 
municipal enterprise. If the new Public 
Service Commissions Bill passes, the 
Commission then created may find some 
solution. Whether the present dead- 
lock continues or is broken, the situation 
in New York emphasizes the necessity 
for recognizing in all cities two principles 
which The Outlook has repeatedly advo- 
cated: first, that every city should be 
free to do for itself what private concerns 
are unable to do for it so well, or unwill- 
ing to do for it at all; second, that every 
city should be allowed, without encroach- 
ing on its debt limit, to borrow on the 
property which is bringing it an income. 
That is still a primitive con- 
‘dition’ of the social organiza- 
tion in which disagreement 
between employers and employees as to 
wages and hours ‘is accompanied by 
financial loss, discomfort, and inconven- 
ience to the public at large. When to 
these offensive elements ts added that 
of mob violence, the condition is_bar- 
baric as well as primitive—and it does 
not matter whether the violence begins 
with Strikers, strike-sympathizers, or 
strike-breakers. Collective bargaining 
between unions and employers or em- 
ployers’ unions is necessary, because 
only in this way can the two parties to 
the contract meet on even terms; but 
strikes-and lockouts are the methods of 
tndustrial war, arbitration and councils 
of conciliation the methods of indus- 
triat democracy. In time the latter 
must prevail; meanwhile, all last week 
steamships went out from New York 
unloaded or half-loaded, to the grievous 
loss of commerce, and ten or fifteen 
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thousand men were idle, while, as might 
be expected, fights between strikers and 
strike-breakers were not uncommon, and 
the police and militia were held in readi- 
ness for fear of extensive disturbances. 
In San Francisco nearly all the street-car 
lines were tied up, and the general situ- 
ation is thus described in a press des- 
patch: “Take it all in all, San Fran- 
cisco to-day presents a fine example of 
a city with trade paralyzed and rebuild- 
ing checked, with a corrupt and incom- 
petent administration, with no prominent 
citizens of ‘courage to call a public mass- 
meeting and deal with the situation as 
it deserves.” Strikers and hoodlums 
threw bricks at the cars that’did run, 
and were clubbed by the police, while 
the disorder reached its climax when 
the strike-breakers opened fire with. 
revolvers on their assailants, and some 
twenty men were wounded, five, it was 
said, mortally. Governor Gillett took 
measures to call out the militia, but by the 
end of the week the violence seemed to 
abate, and this step was not necessary. 
The Outlook once more repeats what it 
has said twenty times before, that in 
industrial disputes such as those now 
going on in San Francisco and New 
York, where the public streets are ade 
the scene of the struggle, the very first 
and most important duty of citizens and 
officials is to preserve order and to see 
that. violence is suppressed and _law- 
breakers punished. It is only fair to add 
that in New York at least there has been 
a genuine effort to preserve the peace by 
the leaders of the longshoremen ; one of 
these is quoted by an Evening Post re- 
porter as saying: ‘* Boys, the papers may 
say a lot o’ hard things about us; but 
they ain’t a-goin’ to say we’re a crowd oO’ 
drunken, noisy bums, a-holdin’ up traffic 
and breakin’ people’s heads.” Another, 
asked the cause of the strike, said: 

It is a movement started by no one, but 
begun by every one. We had to strike. 
Rents are higher, provisions are higher, and 
yet we are getting the wages we got twenty 
years ago. We are fighting for a principle 
as well as fora livelihood. We are sober, 
and we are not beating any one. We think 
we can win by such methods. We will not 
work until we do—that is sure. 

The remark is often made that now when 
wages are high and work plentiful there 
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is no excuse for strikes. The working- 
man’s view of the matter may be under- 
stood if we refer to the just-published 
price statistics of Mr. Sauerbeck, a rec- 
ognized scientific economist. From these 
figures it appears that the general aver- 
age of prices in America has in ten 
years advanced no less than /hirty-two 
per cent, The longshoreman never heard 
of Sauerbeck, but he knows that his own 
rent, clothes, and food have advanced tre- 
mendously in cost, andhe not unnaturally, 
although often perhaps unreasonably, 
clamors for a corresponding advance in 
wages, 


The Prosecution of Grafters 
in San Francisco 


The crimi- 
nal proceed- 
ings against 
Ruef, who has been called the brains 
and boss of San Francisco corruption, 
are proceeding slowly but steadily ; and 
each move for delay and evasion by 
Ruef is being met squarely by Mr. Heney 
and his associates in the anti-graft upris- 
ing. It has now been established, not 
in the courts but in the public knowledge 
and through confession of men impli- 
cated in the charges, that bribe-giving 
and bribe-taking were rampant in San 
Francisco both before and after its de- 
struction by fire and earthquake. These 
corrupt conditions were found in their 
most scandalous state in the telephone, 
the trolley, and the gas deals, but also 
permeated the government of the city in 
its dealings with vice, while the relief 
fund raised for the benefit of the sufferers 
was barely rescued intact from the hands 
of the looters who, unquestionably, were 
planning to divert part of it to their own 
purposes. There seems to be, among 
those who wish to make a clean city as 
well asa new city of San Francisco, some 
divergence of opinion as to how far the 
prosecution should extend. If we are 
rightly informed, some of the leaders in 
the anti-graft movement hold that the 
bribe-giving extended so far as to include 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and that 
money was paid by that corporation 
through its officers, not merely for the 
purpose of quieting blackmailers, but to 
obtain specific advantages desired by 
the company. Those who hold this 
view wish to see that phase of the matter 
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probed to the bottom; while others, 
believing that, in point of fact, while 
the railway may have paid tribute to 
a corrupt administration, it did not 
voluntarily offer bribes, think that other 
phases of the charges are more important, 
and that it would be a mistake to divert 
attention in the direction suggested. 
How brazen the corruption was may be 
judged from the confession of Super- 
visor Lonergan in relation to the tele- 
phone bribery case—and it should be 
remembered that this confession is only 
one of many made by city officials, and 
relates to only one of many corrupt 
transactions, so that the Grand Jury, 
after the confessions of the Supervisors, 
found sixty-five indictments against Ruef 
and many against other men. In this 
telephone deal, as the story was told by 
Lonergan, several of the Supervisors 
accepted each a bribe of five thousand 
dollars in bank bills from the telephone 
company actually in possession of the 
franchise, as a consideration for their 
opposition to a bill admitting a new 
company. Later on the officers of the 
new company got control of certain 
political bosses, who came to the men 
already bribed, told them that, much as 
it might hurt their feelings, they must 
vote’ in favor of the bill admitting the 
mew company, and paid them $3,500 
each to do so. Lonergan and others 
took the $3,500, voted as ordered, but 
retained the $5,000 paid to them for 
voting the other way! This is felicitously 
termed in the jargon of thieves and bribe 
takers the double-cross. Lonergan says: 
“Well, it wasa pretty pill to swallow; but 
I swallowed it, and held on to Halsey’s 
money. . . . I couldn’t see any reason 
why I should give any of it back.” This 
is only one sample bit of bribery out of . 
scores of acts which were nothing more . 
or less than vulgar and common theft. 
Both Ruef and Mayor Schmitz (if we 
may believe reports which seem to us to 
come from reliable sources) have ap- 
proached the prosecuting officers with a 
view to gain immunity from punishment 


by telling what they know of the facts. 


It is impossible at this time and distance 
to judge whether the prosecution would 
be justified in accepting such an offer 
from either of the men, but in some way 
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the public interest requires drastic and 
thorough vindication of the laws dealing 
with this kind of crime. 


\ 


Directing\ Literary Taste by 
Postal Discrimination orities O 
Canada _be- 


lieve that Canadians ought to want to 
read papers and magazines published in 
London rather than those printed in the 
United States. Their kindly and pater- 
nal conviction has led to achange in the 
postal agreement between Canada and 
the United States (the old agreement 
having just expired) whereby papers and 
magazines sent to Canada from Great 
Britain will pay only one-half as much 
postage as those mailed to Canada from 
this country. Formerly an English pub- 
lication had to pay eight times as much 
as an American—which was obviously 
unfair; but the questions may be put, 
Why replace one injustice by another? 
Why not allow British and American liter- 
ary and journalistic output to compete on 
even terms and let the best brains win? 
The reasons, as we gather them from a 
Canadian publication, are these: 

In the words of one of our public men, the 
republic [7.¢., the United States] was, under 
the old arrangement, acquiring an “ intellect- 
ual supremacy ” over us that could not be 
regarded as desirable. The development of 
a periodical literature of our own was being 
retarded if not rendered impossible. The 
cheap New York magazine traveled as freely 
through our mails as through the American, 
as freely through Ontarioas Michigan, while 
all the postal revenue went to Washington, 
and not a cent to Ottawa. All these publi- 
cations were crammed with advertising, none 
of it Canadian. We were a sort of chéap 
annex to the republic—an extra stretch of 
country thrown in “to boot” or to make 
good measure in all things having to do with 
literature and pubtishing. 

Thus those Canadiatis who reprehensibly 
like American yellow journals are gently 
urged to turn for solace to London’s 
“Ally Sloper” and “ Tit-Bits;” and 
those Canadians who like, say, the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Century, or the 
North American Review, can get them 
by paying, in addition to the price and 
former postage, the protective fine levied 
by theirGovernment. Probably American 
publishers will be less disturbed by the 
unequal competition with their British 
brethren thus thrust upon them than by 
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the oppressive and worrisome conditions 
of the new arrangement. It is pessible 
that magazines at least may be sent by 
freight or express to Canadian news 
agencies, and by them remailed to the 
individual Canadian addresses. In this 
case, of course, the Canadian Govern- 
ment would receive all the postage at the 
regular Canadian rates,andthe American 
publisher would pay expressage, postage, 
and agent’s commission. But with peri- 
odicals which make news and comment on 
news their field this method, cumbrous 
and slow in any event, would become 
unendurable. If, on the other hand, such 
a periodical is mailed directly to the sub- 
scriber, he must pay the extra postage— 
in the case of The Outlook it will amount 
to about $1.20 annually—while the Amer- 
ican publisher must also, under the new 
order, calculate the amountof postage due 
for cach package of his Canadian mail and 
prepay that amount separately by means 
of postage-stamps affixed. It remains to 
be seen how Canadian readers will like 
this artificial regulation of their literary 


taste by what is practically a tax paid 


out of their pockets. Judging by letters 
received from our subscribers, there is 
already a growing sentiment for the 
repeal of this obnoxious discrimination, 
and we do not think that the danger of 
foreign “ intellectual supremacy,” or the 
pathetic outcry against the superfluity of 
magazine advertising, “ none of it Cana- 
dian,” can save a measure so essentially 
foolish. 

The Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has, by an _ over- 
whelming majority, refused 
to pass the bill providing for the taxation 
of certain property belonging to colle- 
giate institutions, specifically houses oc- 
cupied by members of the faculty. Any 
of our readers who doubt the wisdom of 
this action would, we think, have their 
doubts shaken, if not entirely removed, 
by reading the address of President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, before the 
Recess Committee on Taxation, given 
last October. The fundamental question 
at issue in the proposition which comes 
up from time to time to tax colleges, 
churches, and hospitals is this: Ought 
men who combine together and contrib- 
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ute of their funds to carry on institutions, 
not for personal gain or private profit, 
but for the benefit of the public, to pay 
the public for the privilege of so doing? 
Some States maintain, at great expense, 
a State University. If in other States 
some citizens unite to maintain a univer- 
sity for the benefit of the State, and so 
take, in whole or in part, this educational 
burden off from the citizens, ought these 
citizens to add to the former another bur- 
den by the imposition of taxes? It seems 
to us that to ask this question is really to 
answer it. There may be good reason 
for taxing property, whether it belongs 
to a church, a hospital, or a university, 
if it is not used for the public welfare ; 
if, for instance, it is rented and the 
profits turned into the institution’s treas- 
ury. Even in such a case the main rea- 
son for taxation is that otherwise what 
claimed to be a public institution might 
be used for private profit. But this 
argument does not apply to any of the 
property legitimately used by the insti- 
tution in its public ministry, and houses 
used as residences by the faculty consti- 
tute such property. The only serious 
objection to such exemption of college 
property is the assertion that it neces- 
sarily increases the burden of other tax- 
payers, who are thus compelled to render 
their support tothe privately administered 
institution of public welfare whether they 
believe in its work and its methods or 
not. The distinctive value of Dr. Eliot’s 
pamphlet is that he shows very clearly 
that this is not in fact the case; that 
(to quote his words) “ there is no bur- 
den whatever on the towns and cities 
which contain institutions of higher edu- 
cation—absolutely none; no burden at 
all, but, on the contrary, enrichment and 
elevation for all the towns and cities in 
Massachusetts which have the happiness 
of containing these institutions.”. This 
general proposition he makes very clear 
by illustrative comparison of different 
cities of nearly equal populations, in one 
of which there is college property ex- 
empted, in the other of which there is no 
such exemption. For example, in Cam- 


bridge, with a population of 97,000, 
$25,000,000 worth of property is exempt- 
ed; in Lowell, with a population of 95,000, 
only $3,000,000 of property is exempted ; 
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but in Cambridge the tax is $18.60, in 
Lowell $19.60. Again, comparing Prov- 
incetown and Williamstown, rural towns 
of about equal population, Williamstown 
has over $2,000,000 of exempted property, 
Provincetown only $50,000 of exempted 
property; yet the tax rate in Williams- 
town was $18.70 and in Provincetown 
$19.50. The table appended to Dr. 
Eliot’s address shows that these examples 
are not exceptions but illustrate a gen- 
eral rule. We think that Dr. Eliot has 
removed the only objection that can be 
urged against the fundamental principle 
that private property devoted to public 
uses ought not to be subjected to a tax 
to be appropriated to other public uses. 


Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, of Boston, 
has issued a re- 
port of ‘“ Social Work Permitted at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital,” which 
we should be glad to get into the hands 
of any of our readers who are interested 
in philanthropic work in or connected 
with hospitals. We cannot better indi- 
cate the nature of this social work and 
the necessity of it than by quoting two 
paragraphs of his Report: 


In the Out-Patient Deparfment of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (and I sup- 
pose in most other hospitals) there occurs 
many times each year a scene not unlike 
that described in “ Alice in Wonderland :” 

“ Have some wine,” said the Hatter. 

“] don’t see any wine,” said Alice. 

“ There isn’t any,” said the Hatter. 
Without any sense of the humor and pathos 
of the situation, we say (in substance) to many 
patients, “ Take a vacation,” or “ Get a job,” 
“ Geta set of teeth,” or “ Geta truss.” There 
is none in sight and no means of getting any. 
What do we do then? We pass cheerfully 
to the next patient. ... To order for one 
patient a diet which he cannot possibly pro- 
cure: for the next,a vacation which he is 
too poor to take; to forbid the third to worry 
when the necessary cause of worry remains 
unchanged ; to give the fourth directions for 
an outdoor life which you are morally certain 
he won't carry out; to try to teach the fifth 
(a Jewish mother) how to modify milk for 
her baby when she understands perhaps half 
what you say and forgets most of that half— 
this makes a morning’s work not very satis- 
factory in the retrospect to an y, and 
hardly more useful than the old-fashioned 
wholesale drugging. 
We have no space here to give illus- 


trative examples of this need. Every 
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physician, nurse, or othe» attendant upon 
city hospitals will understand the need 
so graphically described by Dr. Cabot, 
and will wish to understand better than 
we can tell in this paragraph the at- 
tempted provision for it. Briefly, this 
is the organization of a small force of 
social workers to attend to any cases 
which the out-patients’ physician might 
see fittosendthem. This work of social 
service includes hygienic teaching, in- 
struction to mothers in the care of deli- 
cate children, country outings to those 


who need them as part of their treatment, 


and assistance in various forms to 
patients needing help after discharge 
from the hospital. Such a social annex 
to every hospital appeals to us, after 
reading this Report, as a great desidera- 
tum. 


In this connection may be 
mentioned another anal- 
ogous work carried on in 
different forms in Massachusetts and in 
New York. In Massachusetts, in the 
vicinity of Boston, a Suburban Tuber- 
culosis Class has been organized under 
the direction of Dr. Cabot. The object 
of this movement is to provide for tuber- 
culosis patients who for one reason or 
another cannot be brought into any home 
or hospital fitted for the charge of them. 
A class of such patients is organized, 
who are given instruction as to what to do, 
how to take care of themselves, how to 
secure fresh air, what food to take, and 
the like, and are also instructed in their 
homes by a nurse assigned to this work. 
A map accompanying this first Report 
shows the residence of members of the 
Suburban Tuberculosis Class, and three 
illustrations help to indicate certain 
phases of outdoor treatment. Similar 
to this in spirit, although not in detail, is 
the Saranac Lake Industrial Settlement, 
which has been formed to give employ- 
ment to people recovering from pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. The object is to 
enable convalescents who have been 
started on the road to recovery by a 
brief residence in the Adirondacks to 
remain there until the cure is perfected, 
and for this purpose to provide them 
with light employment in the raising of 


Home Work 
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vegetables, flowers, and poultry for the 
market, and provide them with comfort- 
able lodging and wholesome board at 
moderate cost. The Suburban Tuber- 
culosis Class has the indorsement of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot; the Saranac Lake 
Industrial Settlement, of Dr. Trudeau and 
of MissGrace H. Dodge. Furtherinforma- 
tion concerning the first can, we presume, 
be obtained by addressing Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Massachusetts General: Hospital, 
Boston, who, we venture to assume, would 
receive contributions for either the Sub- 
urban Tuberculosis Class or the social 
work; information concerning the sec- 
ond can be obtained from Mrs. William 
E. D. Scott, Saranac Lake Industrial 
Settlement, Saranac Lake, New York. 


In a recent address 
before a Roman 
Catholic Associa- 
tion in Chicago, Judge Grosscup, while 
voicing his belief in the separation of 
Church and State, and declaring that, 
though he believed in a State uncon- 
trolled by a religion, he was against 
religion controlled by a State, condemned 
in unsparing terms the policy of the 
French Government in expelling Catholic | 
officials of all kinds from their churches, 
seminaries, and houses, and taking 
possession of property which belonged 
to the Church. He declared that the 
Concordat of 1801 was a compromise 
which restored to the Catholics of France 
only a part of the property that had 
previously belonged to them; that in its 
dealings with Church property in with- 
drawing from this contract the State 
has been guilty of practical repudi- 
ation. He pointed out, as The Outlook 
has on more than one occasion, the 
American principle under which churches 
hold to their own property, to be used 
according to their own interpretations of 
their religious duties, and the State is 
prohibited, by constitutional guaranties, 
from taking any property, either religious 
or secular, except upon full compensa- 
tion. To the statement that the act of 
separation still preserves to the people 
who reside in the vicinity of the individ- 
ual churches taken the continued enjoy- 
ment of such churches as houses of 
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worship, and that all these several com- 
munities have to do is to apply to the 
State for permission to use the church 
buildings, whereupon permission will be 
granted, he asserted that under the 
French law, as it now stands, three, five, 
or a score of associations may be formed 
in a specific community, surrounding the 
church edifice asked for, and that each— 
Catholic, Hebrew, Methodist, Moham- 
medan—will be entitled to the use of the 
edifice. A careful reading, however, of 
the original text does not, in our judg- 
ment, justify this interpretation of the 
article concerning the use of church 
edifices by religious associations. ‘The 
seizure of the churches at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, Judge Grosscup 
affirmed, and the establishment of the 
Concordat at the end, were not separate 
items in French history, unrelated to 
each other, but two events closely re- 
lated; for ‘without the unlawful seizures 
the Concordat would never have come 
into existence, and without the Concordat 
the Church would eventually have found 
some other way to retrieve the wrong 
done.”” Judge Grosscup’s views are espe- 
cially interesting as those of an eminent 
American jurist who is also a thor- 
oughgoing Protestant. 


Presidential Appoint- 
ments 


It is a wholesome sign that some recent 
Federal appointments of the President 
have been so widely and seriously criti- 
cised by both Democratic and Republ- 
can newspapers. Some of the criticism 
has been’ manifestly prejudiced and 
spiteful. Ex-Congressman Wadsworth, 
of New York, whose opposition to the 
Pure Food Bill led to his defeat asa 
candidate for re-election last autumn, in 
speaking of the case of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue recently removed 
from office at Rochester, New York, by 
a Presidential order, uses this language: 
“The whole thing stamps the President 
as unreliable, a faker and a humbug. 
For years he has indulged in lofty senti- 
ments, and violates them all for the sake 
of satisfying his petty spite. . : . Thank 
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God, he can’t fool all the people all the 
time, and the country is fast awakening 
to the real character of this bloody hero 
of Kettle Hill.” Vituperative criticism 
of this sort condemns no one but its 
author. Fear has, however, been ex- 
pressed in many quarters, in language 
entirely respectful to the President, and 
with full recognition of his great services 
in behalf of Civil Service Reform, that in 
three conspicuous instances he has re- 
cently and in quick succession violated 
in practice the Civil Service Reform prin- 
ciples which he has so often expounded 
in written precept. We repeat that this 
quick championship by public opinion 
of the merit: system as opposed to the 
spoils system of government is a signifi- 
cant and gratifying sign of the times. 
The public has a right to know whether 
the President has ceased to be an up-- 
holder of the merit system and has sud- 
denly been converted into a spoilsman. 
Let us consider the situation carefully. 
The adoption of the doctrine that “to 
the victor belong the spoils” by Presi- 
dent Jackson in 1829 saddled upon this 
country a system of political administra- 
tion that was not only disastrous in its 
practical results, but vicious in the moral 
effect which it had upon the public con- 
science. By large bodies of Americans 
it finally came to be believed that it was 
actually unrighteous not to give the 
offices and their emoluments to the gen- 
erals, colonels, captains, and especially 
the privates of the particular political 
army which happened to be victorious 
in any given political contest. When a 
Democratic followed a Ref#fblican ad- 
ministration, it was accepted as a nat- 
ural consequence that there should be 
an entirely new deal of Federal offices. 
Not only were distinctively political 
office-holders.' discharged, but clerks 
and laborers also had their “heads 
cut off.”+ The spoils system, for some 
psychological reason that has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained, finaliy ob- 
tained so firm a hold upon the American 
people, both as a habit of mind and a 
habit of action, that it was called the 
*“ American ” system, and was held up 
with pride and satisfaction as an example 
of the efficient way “ we do things” in 
this country. England had tried the 
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spoils system in the administration of 
her imperial affairs. Its evils, however, 
became so pronounced that in 1855 the 
Government, by a reformatory measure 
which was considered exceedingly radi- 
cal at the time, instituted the merit sys- 
tem which has worked successfully in the 
British civil service ever since. 

The example of England led a group 
of thoughtful and earnest men in this 
country to begin a public agitation for a 
similar reform of the American admin- 
istrative system. The demand of the 
Civil Service Reformers, put concisely, 
was that non-political administrative 
office-holders should be appointed for 
merit only, and should hold their position 
until removed on proved charges of de- 
merit. Here we have the characteristic 
contrast between the two administrative 
methods—the spoils system, invented for 
the service of the office-holder ; the merit 
system, invented for the public service. 

We are apt to forget what ridicule and 
obloquy were poured out upon the first 
Civil Service Reformers. We think it 
was Mr. Charles A. Dana, the caustic 
and satirical editor of the New York 
Sun, who dubbed the reformers advocates 


f the Chinese system, and for a ‘long 
tine ik was believed by the American 
public af‘“targe that the men and the 


associations who were advocating the 
abandonment of the spoils system were 
urging the country to give up a progress- 
ive American invention and adopt a 
system of Chinese red tape or of a 
king-ridden European bureaucracy. The 
progress made between those days, not 
so long past after all, and the present 
time is significantly registered by the 
public protest which goes up all over the 
country, on the part of professional polli- 
ticians and private citizens alike, when 
there is any indication that the President 
is using political patronage for his per- 
sonal ends. 

Under the Constitution the President 
possesses the right of appointment to 
Federal office, which cannot be limited 
by Congressional enactment. ‘The only 
limitation is that his appointments must 
be approved by the Senate. The merit 
system has, however, been extended in 
the field of Presidential appointments 
by the executive orders of various Presi- 


dents, and in this extension of the merit 
system President Roosevelt has ‘per- 
formed a conspicuous and effective part. 
Under his direction fourth-class post- 
masters may now be removed only upon 
charges, and the application by him of 
the examination and merit method to 
the consular service has recently been 
noted in The Outlook. But it must be 
constantly recalled that the appointing 
power is vested by the Constitution in 
the President. He is bound both by 
the Constitution and by every principle 
of good citizenship to make appointments 
for the good service of the public. With 
the thousand offices which a President 
has to fill, he cannot, of course, know 
personally every one of his appointees, 
and he must therefore, as provided by 
the Constitution, be advised and aided 
bythe Senate. But he cannot and ought 
not to delegate the appointing power 
to Representatives, Senators, or any 
other persons. If in considering Presi- 
dential appointments these two princi- 
ples are borne in mind, namely, that the 
Presidential authority, as provided by the 
Constitution, must be preserved and the 
highest efficiency of public service must 
be maintained, the public will be greatly 
aided in coming to a just judgment con- 
cerhing their propriety. Let us apply 
them to the three instances which have 
aroused the recent criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sanders, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Rochester, New York, was 
appointed, in accordance with the method 
provided by the Constitution, on the 
recommendation and approval of Mr. 
Wadsworth when the latter was a member 
of Congress. Since that time Mr. Wads- 
worth has become engaged in a .bitter 
factional political fight in his part of the 
State. Apparently both Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Wadsworth are believers in and prac- 
titioners of the spoils system of politics. 
For the Collector who was chosen by the 
President for the public service engaged 
himself in the private service of Mr. 
Wadsworth in a factional contest. He 
was. charged with being engaged in 
“pernicious political activity admi- 
rable phrase invented by ex-President 
Cleveland. When this was. brought 
to the attention of Mr. Roosevelt, he 
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promptly removed the Collector. Inour 
judgment, by the application of the prin- 
ciples which we have defined, the Presi- 
dent was promoting the merit system 
and attacking the spoils system of per- 
sonal patronage by the removal of Mr 
Sanders. 

The second instance was that of a 
Collector of Internal Revenue in Ohio. 
Here a candidate supported by the two 
United States Senators was not appointed 
by the President, for the reason that in 
this case also the nominee was involved 
in a factional party contest. Thus again 
under the Constitution the President 
was not only exercising his prerogative, 
but was performing his duty as a recog- 
nized leader in Civil Service Reform. 

The third instance was the most strik- 
ing of all. One of the Ohio Senators, in 
carrying a doubtful district for, his own 
particular political machine, needed the 
co-operation and influence of a certain 
lawyer. ‘To obtain that co-operation he 
promised the lawyer a Federal judge- 
ship. The lawyer went into the contest 
and carried the district for the Senator. 
Thereupon the Senator naively demanded 
that the President should confirm the 
appointment that he, the Senator, had 
attempted to make himself. ‘This the 
President absolutely declined to do. In 
our judgment, if he had acceded to the 
Senator’s request and had made the 
promised appointment he would not only 
have violated the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and stultified himself, but would 
have greatly strengthened the hand of 
the spoilsmen. 

It cannot be too often nor too firmly 
declared to the country at large that 
Federal appointments are not to be 
made by Senators, Representatives, or 
party leaders. The entire strength of 
the spoils system lies in the fact that 
they have been so made too often in 
the past. The records will show and 
politicians will agree that President 
Roosevelt has never been browbeaten 
by the abuse of his political antagonists 
into surrendering his Constitutional pre- 
rogative in making Federal appoint- 
ments. When the principles which guide 
him are clearly understood and the facts 
connected with his. appointments care- 
fully investigated, it appears to us that 
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he will be found to be to-day more than 
ever a frank opponent of all spoilsmen 
and a consistent Civil Service Reformer 
in practice as well as in theory. 


® 


Frankly Questioned 
Frankly Answered 


What is the difference between “ proof” 
and “revelation”? 

If you desire merely a definition of 
words, I should refer you to the dic- 
tionary. But I assume that you want - 
something else; that you want my idea 
of the difference between the kind of 
evidence on which we depend for scien- 
tific conclusions and that on which 
religrous faith rests. Is it the same? I 
do notthink so. What is the difference? 
That is what in this letter I will try to 
tell you. | 

When from certain observed phe- 
nomena we deduce certain conclusions, 
the conclusions are said to be proved, 
Harry K. Thaw is accused of murder. It 
is necessary for his defense that it be 
proved that he was insane when he shot 
Stanford White.- Certain observed phe- 
nomena are testified to; and from these 
phenomena the counsel for the defense 
draw the conclusion of his insanity. If 
they succeed to the satisfaction of the 
jury, the conclusion is said to be proved. 

Revelation is unveiling. It is the 
discovery or uncovering of a before hid- 
den experience in the soul. The Psalmist 
writes : 

Bless Jehovah, O my soul! 

And forget not all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 

Who healeth all thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 

Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies ; 

Who satisfieth thine age with good, 

So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle. 

This is net a conclusion which he draws 
from certain observed phenomena, It 
is an uncovering or revealing of certain 
experiences of which he is conscious, 
He has felt the burden of remorse for 
wrongs which he has perpetrated; and 
the burden has been lifted off from him, 
He has realized his own weaknesses, his 
own inadequacy to meet temptations 
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which have confronted him ; and he has 
also realized a strange, inexplicable 
power which has enabled him to meet 
and overcome them. He has been 
awakened to the consciousness that 
some course which he was _ pursuing 
would end inghis ruin; and as though a 
mysterious hand was reached out to 
arrest him, he has been stayed, and so 
saved from the self-destruction. He has 
been called to some kingly mission quite 
too great for his natural abilities; and 
he has entered upon this with forebod- 
ing to find a coronation of strength not 


‘ his own, by which he has* been enabled 


to fulfill that mission. In his old age 
he has found himself looking forward to 
the unknown world which is drawing 


‘daily nearer to him, not with fear, hardly 


with awe, rather with a great exhilara- 
tion, a hope transcending all the hopes 
of his youth. And he reveals or unveils 
to us this inward experience of his soul. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul 
of man. Revelation is the unveiling of 
that life to others. The Bible is a revela- 
tion, or, to speak more accurately, contains 
a revelation, because it unveils God as an 
experience in the consciousness of men. 
The laws inthe Bible are written by proph- 
ets who have realized what Kant calls 
the “categorical imperative ” within them- 
selves and have interpreted it in such 
specific commands as those that call for 
reverence toward God, hours saved from 
drudgery and dedicated for the higher 
life, respect for parents, and regard for 
the rights of one’s neighbor. ‘Theodore 
Parker as a boy crossing the Boston 
Common picked up a stone to throw at 
a bird. A voice within him seemed to 
tell him not to throw the stone. He 
dropped it and ran home to tell his 
mother, who explained to him that it was 
the voice of God, always to be obeyed. 
The law against cruelty to animels was 
not proved to him; it was revealed in 
him. The history in the Bible is writ- 
ten by men who perceived in the life 
of the nation what Matthew Arnold 
has called “‘a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” The existence 
of this power was not proved to them as 
something external to themselves ; they 
were conscious of it as a power working 
within themselves. It was not a hy- 


pothesis demonstrated ; it was an experi- 
ence unveiled. ‘The poetry in the Bible, 
like all poetry, is the unveiling of a life 
of truth and beauty in the phenomena of 
nature which the brute cannot and the 
dullard does not see; but, unlike much 
other poetry, it discerns in this truth and 


beauty a manifestation of the same Spirit 


of grace and power that dwells within 
the soul and gives it power of visian. 

Prove it. You cannot prove it; any 
more than you can prove the beauty of 
a Brahms symphony to one who prefers 
a coon song, or the grandeur of Niagara 
to one who can see in it only an instru- 
ment for creating salable electric power. 
God is not proved. He is perceived; 
he is experienced within the soul. 

This revealing of one’s own inner ex- 
perience has often power to awaken a 
like experience in others. (— 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel has written a book 
entitled “How to Listen to Music.” 
Most men do not know how to listen to 
music; they do not know how to see a 
picture ; they do not know how to see the 
world. But they possess a dormant 
capacity,which the brute does not possess. 
Itcan be awakened in them. When this 
power, before asleep, has been awakened 
in them, then the truth, the beauty, the 
life, is revealed to them. It is revealed 
to them because it is revealed iv them. 
The soul is like a torch—dark, but with 
a capacity to be lighted. When it is 
touched by some other soul aflame with 
divine life, it catches the fire and flames 
up with the same life. 

Says Professor Huxley: 

As there are Pascals.and Mozarts, New . 
tons and Raffaeles, in whom the innate 
faculty for science or art seems to need but 
a touch to spring into full vigor, and through 
whom the human race obtains new possibili- 
ties of knowledge and new conceptions of 
beauty ; so there have been men of moral 
genius, to whom we owe ideals of duty and 
visions of moral perfection which ordinary 
mankind could never have attained ; though, 
happily for them, théy can feel the beauty of 
a vision which dp chee the reach of their 
dull imaginations, and count life well spent 
in shaping some faint image of it in the 
actual world. 


This is the Bible. It is a library of re- 
ligious experience. It reveals or unveils 
the spiritual life of those who wrote its 
various books. In so doing it kindles 
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a like experience in the reader. ‘This 
power to awaken in the soul of the reader 
the same life which was in the soul of 
the writer is what gives the Bible its 
value and makes it in both senses a 
revelation: an unveiling to the soul of 
spiritual life because an unveiling of that 
life within the soul. 

Jesus Christ is thus a supreme revela- 
tion of God. He had a consciousness 
of God. It was his supreme, abiding, 
dominating consciousness. ‘“ lam in my 
Father, and my Father in me,” he said. 
He also said that we were to be in them 
as they were in each other. He reveals 
or unveils God to us because he reveals 
or unveils God within us. He enables 
us to see the picture which before was 
unseen, to hear the music which before 
was unheard.- God was always within 
us, speaking to us, but we did not hear 
him. When we learn from Christ how 
to listen, then we begin to hear. To 
believe in Abraham Lincoln is not to 
believe that he was born at a particular 
time or place, nor even that he was con- 
stitutionally elected President of the 
United States. It is to believe that what 
he was trying to do ought to be done, 
and that he was trying to do it in the 
right spirit. ‘lo believe in Christ is not 
to believe that he was born at a particular 
time or place, or in a particular manner. 
It is not to believe in any theory which 
the Church or the doctors in the Church 
may have formed as to his metaphysical 
relation to the Father. It is to believe 
It is to see the divine life, the 
life of the living God in the soul ofa 
living man, revealed or unveiled in him, 
to see in him a supreme object of rever- 
ence, loyalty, and affection. Christ asked 
the young man, “ Why callest thou me 
good? there is none good but one, even 
God.” The young man could not answer 
the question. He was speechless. He 
did not know why he had called Christ 
good. ‘To believe in Christ is to know 
and to be able to answer that question. 
It is to say: I know no One so good as 
thou art; no One who so awakens my 
reverence and inspires my ambition; no 
One whose approval I so desire, whose 
life I so wish to imitate, whose spirit I 
so eagerly long to make my own. 

This is my personal faith in Christ. I 
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care very little about theories concerning 
his Person or his metaphysical relation to 
the Infinite. He is to me the revealing 
or unveiling of God. ‘To revere him is 
the highest worship; to do his work in 
his spirit is the highest life ; to love him 
and be approved by him is the highest 
ambition. 
Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A Musical Pilsrimage 


Nearly two hundred Viennese gentle- 
men, lawyers, judges, merchants, physi- 
cians, State officials, artists, financiers, 
are on a visit in a body to this country. 
They have come, not to study economic 
or social conditions, not to attend a con- 
vention, but to bear to this land a gift 
of song. It is a gracious errand on 
which these men, representing circles of 
learning, wealth, and citivation in the 
Austrian capital, are bent; and they 
have had a cordial welcome. ‘They have 
sung at the White House and have been 
received by the President; they have 
also been welcomed by the Mayors of 
Philadelphia and New York; and at 
each place that they have visited popular 
appreciation of their coming has been 
evinced by the crowds that have gath- 
ered to ch@tr them, and by the stirring 
enthusiasm of audiences that have lis- 
tened to their singing. 

Like the concerts in’ the cities of 
Buffalo and New York of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Toronto during the mu- 
Sical season now practically at an end, 
the concerts of the Vienna Male Choir 
have a marked effect upon international 
relations. ‘Theirs indeed is a mission 
of peace. No one can hear the moving 
harmonies of their voices, and share in 
the friendly salutations exchanged _be- 
tween them and their hearers, without 
being caught by a feeling of admiration 
for the great empire they represent. At 
the cloSe of one of their concerts—and 
the occasion was typical—as the last 
note ceased there was an instant of 
silence, and then a’ tumult of shouting. 
The audience rose, and accompanied 
their cheers with the waving of pro- 
grammes, hats, handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
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anything at hand. The choir, held in 
their places by the mesmerism of this 
vast greeting, within a moment were 
cheering and waving their music books 
in response. ‘There was in this some- 
thing besides the note of praise for the 
performance and appreciation of the 
applause. It was as if hearers and per- 
formers alike were merged into -one 
great throng expressing their joy in the 
art of music. Whoever could be present 
at such an occasion and remain callous to 
the sentiment of comradeship with which 
the whole place was electric has no 
music in his soul. It made at least one 
American hunger for more in American 
life of the spirit that has made Vienna 
the city of Franz Schubert, Johann 
Strauss, and Johannes Brahms. After 
hearing that music, it would take him a 
full month, he is sure, and a hard, delib- 
erate exercise of will to open his mind 
to the least feeling of enmity toward the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary. For an 
instant, at least, he himself tasted the 
flavor of Austrian patriotism. 

That is one effect of the tour of this 
choral society ; and it has not been con- 
fined to this country. The society has 
fostered in itself the traveling habit. In 
the nearly sixty four years of its exist- 
ence the Vienna Male Choir has made 
sixty-two trips. It has visited Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, France, England, 
Germany, Belgium. Wherever it has 
gone it must have implanted, not merely 
good feeling for its native land, but even 
affection. It cannot have been otherwise. 

Of its musical effect what can one 
say? What, indeed, shall one choose 
to leave unsaid? To hear it sing the 
Schumann ritornelle, “* Die Rose Stand,”’ 
is to have a new experience, not only of 
the tonal coloring of male voices, but 
also of the emotional depths of music ; 
to hear it sing the Spielmannslied by 
Richard Heuberger, the assistant con- 
ductor, is to wonder if any woman could 
resist if she were wooed in such tones; 
to hear it sing German folk songs, or 
the equally melodious if less naive dance 
music of Johann Strauss, is to be reas- 
sured that the sway of Richard Strauss 
and the music of metaphysics is not 
universal. 

The most distinctive trait, however, 


of the Vienna Male Choir, or, as its 
German name is, Der Wiener Manner- 
Gesang-Verein, is its splendid amateur 
spirit. ‘Too much has the word amateur 
implied the amateurish. Here isa society 
whose musical ability it would be hope- 
less for any professional singers to 
attempt to surpass; yet it receives not 
a cent for its services—not even for the 
payment of its expenses. All the receipts 
at its concerts go to charity. We know 
what is meant by a standard for amateur 
sport; the Vienna Male Choir has estab- 
lished the loftiest standard of amateur 
art. For its trip to America the society 
chartered an ocean steamship for what 
happened to be the vessel’s maiden voy- 
age. The expenses of the journey, we 
are informed, are paid by some of the 
wealthier ‘members of the society. 
Founded in 1843, it has maintained this 
spirit from the beginning. In Vienna 
it has built a marble monument to the 
greatest native composer of the city— 
Franz Schubert. It has established the 
Schubert Medal, “which,” as a his- 
torical sketch of the society says, ‘is 
given from time to time to persons and 
corporations that have won distinguished 
merit in the encouragement of male 
choral music.” It is constantly called 
upon to aid in municipal festivities and 
in charitable projects. Every candidate 
for membership in the society must first 
pass a rigorous examination in singing 
and in musical ability; his social stand- 
ing must be vouched for by two members; 
he is then subjected to vote. Its high 
character is thus well guarded. Among 
its honorary members have been Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, _Wagner, Bruckner, 
Johann Strauss, and Brahms. ‘The pres- 
ent musical director is Eduard Kremser. 
The assistant director, Richard Heu- 
berger, isq@ professor in the Conservatory 
of Vienna. It is not surprising that 
such an organization should have re- 
ceived honors at the handsof the Emperor 
of Austria and the German Emperor, 
and that it has received almost unquali- 
fied praise from critics in many lands. 

Is it too much to hope that we Ameri- 
cans shall some day take time from our 
problems in engineering, in industry, in 
self-government, to cultivate such dis- 
interested love for art? 
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The Spectator 


Guide-books contain many valuable 
though uninteresting facts, but they often 
fail to prepare one for the essential 
features of a country. Baedeker has a 
great deal to say about (Normandy; but 

though the Spectator had plodded through 
interminable .pages, he was not prepared 
for the two striking elements of Norman 
life which must impress the most casual 
looker out of a car window—apples and 
washing. It is impossible that every 
dweller in Normandy should take in 
washing. It must be their own washing. 
Furthermore, it must be always wash- 
day somewhere in the world, to para- 
phrase the poet. Yet Normandy seems 
to have incredibly more than its share, 
From town to town, perched on pictur- 
esque hills rising beside quick-flowing 
rivers, the rural railways run through 
miles and miles and more miles of apple 
orchards and washing-day. The Norman 
housewife does not seem to have so much 
as heard of a clothes-line. If she has a 
fence, she uses that for the larger things, 
but it is entirely inadequate even for 
them. The sheets are usually put on the 
fence as far as it will hold them up, and 
then about two feet of them trail floppily 
out on the ground. Smaller articles are 
spread on the bushes, the hedges, the 
well-curb, or the lower branch& of the 
nearest apple-tree. As rural Normandy 
is full of cows, pigs, chickens, goats, 
cats, and children, it would seem as if 
the last state of that laundry must be 
worse than the first. Perhaps that is 
why they have to keep on washing stead- 
ily day after day. As for the apple 
orchards, they cover the land. ‘The 
trees are small and scraggly, the apples 
smaM and wormy. ‘The apple harvest 
was on in full swing when the Spectator 
traveled through the land of William the 
Conqueror; and methods did not appear 
to have changed since that hero’s day. 

The Norman farmer and his family 
first go out and knock the fruit down 
-with clubs. Many of the orchards were 
freshly plowed, and the apples lay heaped 
in the furrows, which a night’s rain had 
filled with water. When they have lain 


there from one to three days, they are 
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loaded with a shovel into the high 
wooden Normandy carts without springs, 
and are driven to market or to the rail- 
way. Every freight train that the 
Spectator saw had numberless cars, 
open, roofless, ,and filled with apples, 
small, hard, afid resistant-looking—for 
the survival of the fittest has naturally 
cultivated these necessary qualities. The 
end toward which they travel is the 
cider-press ; and any one who has drunk 
Norman cider can testify how/bad that 
end is. The Norman drinks cider as 
the rest of France drinks its vin ordinaire. 
Emerson has said that “we gain the 
strerigth of the enemy we resist,” and 
that may be why the Norman, nurtured 
on such a drink, and resisting its effects, 
has conquered wherever he has gone. 
Certainly no stranger drinks it twice, 
and the acid rottenness of its bouquet is 
a thing not to be forgotten. 

That it does not injure the indigenous 
inhabitant, however, is proved by the 
crowds that throng the Norman market- 
places. The Spectator had the good 
luck to follow up market day through the 
whole district from Mont St. Michel to 
Rouen. In Coutances the market day 
is Thursday; in St. L6, Friday; in Ba- 
yeux, Saturday. It is thus arranged so 
that peddlers and exhibitors of stock 
can go on from one town to another, 
and the traveler shares the benefit of 
this continuous performance. A Nor- 
mandy market is like a county fair, a 
rummage sale, and a farmer’s institute 
mixed up together under the shadow of 
a Gothic cathedral. The cathedral is 
always the middle of things in a Norman 
town. Long before the Spectator’s train 
reached St. L6, the twin spires of Notre 
Dame, high on the hill above the river 
Vire, announced the ancient town; and 
when the cars stopped at the little sta- 
tion, every man, woman, and child on 
board started off at once up the steps,of 
the Place Gambetta toward the cathedral 
square. 

Needless to say that the Spectator 
climbed the steps too, followed by a 
small but indefatigable cripple who had 
marked him for his own. Right in face, 
across the wide square, the great gray 
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Gothic front of the cathedral towered 
up, massive, splendid, grotesquely and 
richly carved ; its portals open, its aisles 
echoing with emptiness. A few women 
and children had slipped in from market 
to pray. One man in a blue blotise was 
among them—but only one. Who would 
be in the cathedral on a day when so 
much was going on outside in the bright 
autumn air? Even the cripple was im- 
patient to be out in the market-place, 
and insisted that there was nothing to 
see in the big church-—which was dis- 
appointingly true, for the old stained 
glass was too much injured to be im- 
pressive, and a profusion of whitewash 
was the prevailing note of the interior. 


But the market-place—there was a 
picture! Old gabled houses framed in 
the rest of the square, and steps of all 


sorts led up to it from winding side 


streets all around. Brown, broad-faced 
peasant women, in queer flat white caps 
with starched visors, were selling every- 
thing imaginable in improvised booths, 
with umbrellas or canvas awnings over 
them. ‘They and the cripple were alike 
pained and astonished to find that the 
Spectator did not care to buy halters, or 
coffee-pots with three feet, or crockery, 
or brass pots, or postals, or silver jew- 
elry, or candy in jars, or lamp-shades, or 
clothes, or comforters, or candles for the 
church, or rope, or bird-cages, or galvan- 
ized ware, or artificial flowers. As for 
the Spectator, he sympathized’ with 
Diogenes, who, in a like situation in the 
market-place at Athens, philosophically 
remarked, ‘Thank the gods that there 
are so many things that Diogenes does 


not need!” Around the fountain were 


ihe sellers of fruit and vegetables, sitting 
behind great bunches of carrots, cut 
melons in slices, pumpkins, lettuce, pears 
and apples and grapes. Pans of pears 
baked in pastry were evidently a local 
delicacy, and roast chestnuts smoked at 
every turn. Women carrying heavy bas- 
kets slung by a strap of leather came 
and went, and other women carried 
steaming coffee-pots and hot lunches 
across the market-place to men too busy 
to leave carts and bargaining. 


It was a picturesque place, but it was 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to the 
crowning attraction of St. L6 that day, 
the “little pig market.” The Spectator - 
happened on that after he had choked 
olf the crippled guide, so to speak, on 
hot chestnuts, and escaped down the 
little street along the cathedral wall, 
where a beautiful old stone pulpit looks 
out over the pavements, and every variety 
of choice Gothic gargoyle grins on the 
passer-by. Something was happening 
in the square beyond and behind, up the 
hill, that sounded like a bagpipe compe- 
tition. But when the Spectator got there 
it was not Highlanders and kilts that he 
saw, but dozens and dozens of little white 
pigs in little crates filled with straw, 
ranged in rows up one side of a tremen- 
dous “Champ de Mars,” big enough for 
a regiment to maneuver in, On the far 
side were scores of high carts, with don- 
keys tethered beside them; “down the 
middle ran a market for barrel-hoops for 
hogsheads, six in a bunch, in illimitable 
quantities. But the pig market was the 
main feature. Five or six in a crate, all 
white, all plump, all pink of nose and 
skin, the piglings lay cuddled together, 
heads toward the middle, sweetly sleep- 
ing whenever they had a spare moment 
from being bought and sold. But this 
was seldom. Every moment, up and 
down the long rows of crates, numberless 
buyers lifted them up, judicially, by tail 
and front leg, “ hefted””’ them, and con- 
sidered their points. Every pig protested 
loudly—whence the bagpipe obligato— 
and if dropped back again, unbought, 
gave another wail before cuddling down. 
But the crescendo came when, bought 
and paid for, this pigling and that were 
borne off to the buyer’s cart. Then, 
indeed, the innocent,.torn from his com- 
panions, thought that his last hour had 
come, and started on his swan-song. 
When a dozen of them were trying for 
high C at once, and the donkeys on the 
other side responding to the top of their 
ability, the noise of that field of Mars 
was equal to several pitched battles; 
and the Spectator will never, to the last 
hour of his life, forget that humorous 
and operatic marché au petits porcs in 
the vast sunny square of St. Lo. 
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does not clearly appear. ‘There had 
been trouble over the treatment of ship- 
wrecked sailors of American whaling 
vessels, and the historic letter borne by 
Commodore. Perry in 1853 had its first 
draft at the hands of Daniel Webster in 
May, 1851, and was recast by his suc- 
cessor, Edward .Everett, in November, 
1852. In the third annual Message of 
President Fillmore to Congress, dated 
December 6, 1852, a reference is made 
to the extension of our settlements on 
the shores of the Pacific, and to the new 
direction which had been imparted to 
our commerce on that ocean. A direct 
and rapidly increasing intercourse had 
sprung up with eastern Asia. ‘The waters 
of the northern Pacific, even into the 
Arctic Sea, had of late years been fre- 
quented by our whalemen. ‘The appli- 
cation of steam to the general purposes 
of navigation was becoming daily more 
common, and made it desirable to obtain 
fuel and other necessary supplies at 
convenient points on the route between 
Asia and our Pacific shores. ‘Then fol- 
lowed this notable passage of the Mes- 
sage: “QOur unfortunate countrymen 
who from time to time suffer shipwreck 
on the coasts of the eastern seas are 
entitled to protection. Besides these 
specific objects, the general prosperity 
of our States on the Pacific requires’that 
an attempt should be made to open the 
opposite regions of Asia to a mutually 
beneficial intercourse. It is obvious that 
this attempt could be made by no power 
to so great advantage as by the United 
States, whose constitutional system ex- 
cludes every idea of distant colonial 
dependencies. I have accordingly been 
led to order'an appropriate naval force 
to Japan, under the command of a dis- 
-~eet and intelligent officer of the high- 
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BY JOHN FOORD 


President of the American Asiatic Association 


HE Japanese came to America by 
our own procurement. At whose 
instance the policy of aggressive 


friendship toward Japan was first adopted 
by the Government of the United States 


est rank known to our service. He is 
instructed to endeavor to obtain from 
the government of that country some 
relaxation of the inhospitable and anti- 
social system which it has pursued for 
about two centuries. He has been 
directed particularly to remonstrate in 
the strongest language against the cruel 
treatment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and 
to insist that they shall be treated with 
humanity.” 

The President’s letter, for whose con- 
veyance a fleet of six vessels was pro- 
vided, was incased in a rosewood box 
bound with gold, and was addressed 
“'To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan.” It was signed “ Your good 
friend, Millard Fillmore.” 

But it happened that the Emperor of 
Japan had been condemned for some 
two hundred and fifty years to live in 
dignified retirement, and that the real 
ruler of Japan was the master of three 
hundred military clans, known as the 
Shogun. The Shogun held his court at 
Yedo; the Emperor passed a life of 
effeminate and somewhat poetic luxury 
at Kioto. Nevertheless, the Emperor in 
his sacrosanct isolation remained the 
visible embodiment of the State, and by 
1853 a movement was fairly under way 
to restore to the Imperial House the 
power of which it had been bereft. 

He who would understand the modern 
Japanese must study, from such materi- 
als as are available, the course of their 
national life in the two hundred and fifty 
years of peace that followed the battle 
of Sikigahara, at. which the lords of the 
feudal clans met their final defeat and 
were compelled to accept the rule of the 
victor, Tokugawa leyasu, the founder of 
the SHogunate. It is certain that the 
evolution from the old to the new was 
not per sa/tum, but, like most other his- 
toric processes, a slow and gradual one. 
The Shogunate was already doomed 
when Commodore Perry’s black ships 
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first darkened the waters of the Bay of 
Yedo bearing President Fillmore’s letter 
pressing our friendship on an unwilling 
people and a much disgusted government. 
The knell of the Shogunate was sounded 


. when its ministers were compelled to 


conclude a treaty with the United States, 
among whose twelve articles were in- 
cluded these fatal concessions: Two 
additional ports—Shimoda and Hako- 
date—were to be opened to international 
commerce; shipwrecked American sail- 
ors were to be hospitably treated; and 
the United States was authorized to 
appoint consuls or agents to reside in 
Shimoda. 

Under the terms of this latter pro- 
vision came the first American envoy, 
Townsend Harris, to Japan, bringing 
with him suggestions less masterful 
than those of Commodore Perry, but not 
less significant, for the negotiation of a 
treaty providing for a more comprehen- 
sive and more intimate friendship. With 
the signing of this treaty in 1858 began 
ten years of internal disorder for Japan, 
which witnessed the death-throes of the 
Shogunate, the revival of the influence 
of the three great clans of Satsuma, 
Choshu, and Mito, and the restoration 
of the Imperial House to power. But 
the stirring of a new spirit in Japan had 
been felt years before. Interesting evi- 


. dence of this may. be found in the life 


and letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
whose Japanese name was Neesima Shi- 
meta, and who, while his country was in 
chaos, conceived the idea that the only 
path of permanent safety lay in its con- 
version to Christianity. While still in 
his teens, Neesima got hold of a history 
of the United States written im Chinese 
by an American missionary, Dr. Bridg- 
man, and, after reading it many times, 
vented these naive reflections: “I thought 


- that a Governor of our country must be 


as President of the United States. And 
I murmured [sc] myself that, O Governor 
of Japan! why do you keep us down 


as a dog ora pig? Weare people of’ 


Japan. If you govern us, you must love 
us as your children. . . . Why govern- 
ment? Why not let us be freely? Why 
let us be as a bird in a cage or a rat in 
a bag? Nay! Wemustcast away such 
a savage government, and we must pick 
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out a president as the United States of 
America.”’ 

Thus, in the early sixties, the leaven 
of American influence was doing its work 
in Japan, and men like Neesima were 
filled with the desire to pursue their 
education here. ‘The great Japanese 
evangelist escaped from his country by 
the aid of a Yankee skipper, who risked 
the loss of his ship in being party to an 
act that was then punishable by death. 
But though the then Government of Japan 
refused to permit the emigration of its 
subjects, there came to Washington in 


‘the last days of the Shogunate one Ma- 


saoki Shimmi to present the greetings of 
his Government to the President. He 
was accompanied by two subordinates 
bearing the names of Muragaki Awajino 
Kami and Oguri Jooshu. This was early 
in 1860, and was one of several missions 
which about that time were sent by the 
Shogunate to other countries. In the 
course of the next ten years there must 
have been a slow infiltration of Japanese, 
students and others, into this country. 
In one of Neesima’s letters, written at 
Amherst in October, 1869, he speaks of 
the work of the American Missionary 
Society taking cognizance of a “ few 
Japanese on the Pacific coast.” When 
the great embassy of 1872 arrived on 
our shores on its way to Europe, it found 
small groups of Japanese students at 
various American colleges. This em- 
bassy was composed of four Cabinet 
Ministers and of commisSioners in the 
several administrative departments of 
the recently organized empire, and was 
under the conduct of Iwakura Tomoni, 
one of the most distinguished of Japa- 
nese nobles and statesmen. In the let- 
ter of credence which it presented in 
Washington the objects of the embassy 
were declared to be a desire to reform 
and improve the treaties existing be- 
tween Japan and the United States, so 
that the former could “stand upon a 
similar footing with the most enlightened 
nations.” There was, further, the de- 
clared purpose of selecting from the 
various institutions prevailing among 
enlightened nations such as were best 
suited to the conditions of Japan, and 
of adopting such gradual reforms and 
improvements in Japanese policy and 
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customs as would place the Empire upon 
an equality with the most enlightened 
nations of the world. 

In its diplomatic purpose the embassy 
was a failure, the fifteen treaty Powers 
to which it was accredited being unwill- 
‘ing to surrender their extraterritorial 
rights and to commit the sole adminis- 
tration of justice toa people still without 
a civil code and to whom trial by jury 
and the writ of habeas corpus were un- 
known. But the commission took with 
it vastly enlarged ideas as to the condi- 
tions of national progress, and had the 
benefit from that time on of the advice 
and assistance of Joseph Neesima, the 
real founder of the educational system 
of Japan. Neesima’s work was earnest, 
thorough, and far-reaching ; its guidance 
was absolutely American, and in its 
earlier stages it would have been impos- 
sible without American support. For 
nearly a generation the most effective 
contributions to the intellectual develop- 
ment of Japan have come from this side. 
The best evidence of this is to be found 
in the fact that of all the hosts of Japa- 
nese students who have flocked to the 
West, as well as of those who have been 
called from Western colleges to engage 
in educational work in Japan, only Yale 
and Harvard have mustered sufficient 
force to form permanent organizations 
among the Japanese. The Harvard Club 
of Tokio numbers some forty members, 
equally divided between Americans and 
Japanese, while in the Yale association 
the native element largely predominates. 
Some of the leading statesmen of Japan 
are Harvard men—Baron Komura, Baron 
Kaneko, Mr. Kurino, and Mr. Megata 
being among the number. 

Before the year 1900 the total num- 
ber of Japanese immigrants to the United 
States seldom reached 1,500 per annum, 
the only notable exceptions being the 
years 1898 and 1899, when the arrivals 
were 2,230 and 2,844 respectively. In 
1900 the figures rose to 12,635, and up 
to the present time that has been about 
the annual average, though in 1903 the 
total rose as high as 19,968. Of this 


immigration fully seventy per cent. has 
Hawaii as its primary destination, only 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. coming 
The subse- 


directly tothe Pacific coast. 
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quent infiltration of Japanese laborers © 
from Hawaii being coastwise transit, does 
not figure in the immigration returns. As 
a general proposition, it may be stated 
with entire confidence that the Japanese 
come to America with the same hope and 
aspirations as the average European im- 
migrant—to better their condition and 
enjoy a higher standard of living. Leav- 
ing the laborers out of the question, who 
in most essential respects are a class 
superior to those whom we get from 
southern Italy, Poland, or Bohemia, the 
other classes of immigrants that Japan 
sends to the United States are more ener- 
getic, more industrious, more thrifty, and 
more intelligent than the average Japa-. 
nese at home. It is this better class of 
immigrants from Japan who come with 
the intention of being permanent resi- 
dents and of identifying themselves, as 
far as they can, with the American peo- 
ple. ‘The majority of Japanese who have 
achieved some measure of success in 
their selected lines of occupation in this 
country are earnestly desirous of becom- 
ing citizens. It is the existing statutory 
bar and not the lack of intention om the 
part of the Japanese that prevents them 
from entering the pale of citizenship. 
Japanese patriotism, perfervid as it is, 
does not deter the Japanese who succeeds 
in business here from desiring to throw 
in his lot unreservedly with this Republic. 
Any question as to the adaptability of 
the Japanese to our civic requirements 
can be readily answered by any one who 
has made the acquaintance of any con- 
siderable number of them doing business 
or following a professional vocation in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, or San 
Francisco. 

Considering the relatively small con- 
tribution made to our population by a 
nation of forty-five millions of people, the 
number of Japanese who have attained, 
in one way or another, recognizable 
eminence in the United States is some- 
what remarkable. One of the oldest of 
Japanese settlers here is tne owner of a 
vineyard in California, Mr. K. Nagasawa, 
who sends out thousands of tons of 
grapes annually. Domoto is another 
Japanese name identified with floricul- 
ture in California, as Sekine is on Long 
Island. ‘The Japanese agricultural col- 
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ony in Texas is of more recent date, and 
is chiefly devoted to rice culture. Among 
the Japanese farmers in that State Mr. 
Y. Mayumi owns the largest area, amount- 
ing to some sixteen hundred acres. He 
was one of the wealthiest landowners at 
home, belonging to the class who are 
entitled to vote for a representative to 
the House of Peers. He employs expert 
farmers from Japan as foremen, and his 
white neighbors as, laborers. Perhaps 
the most successful pioneer in this rice 
belt is Mr. Saibara, who has succeeded 
in showing an average yield per acre 
large enough to make his farm a place 
of unusual interest to students of agri- 
culture throughout the Southwest. Mr. 
Saibara was once a member of the Japa- 
nese House of Representatives. He isa 
Christian, and was formerly principal of 
the well-known educational institution 
known as the Doshisha, which was 
founded by Neesima with the aid of 
funds largely contributed in the United 
States. 

In scientific investigation Dr. J. Taka- 
mine holds the first position among the 
Japanese inthiscountry. His discovery 
of adrenaline and taka-diastase entitles 
him to a high rank among those who 
have contributed to the relief of human 
suffering. Both of these preparations 
are the fruit of his chemical labors in 
the United States, and he is still engaged 
in the work of chemical research. A 
junior man of science, Mr. H. Noguchi, 
has achieved fame in the investigation 
of snake-poison in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is on the staff of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Another, Dr. N. 
Yatsu, holds the place of lecturer in 
zoology in Columbia University. A 
third, Mr. ‘T. Takami, is at present one 
of the lecturers in the medical depart- 
ment of Cornell University, of which 
he is one of the alumni. In the literary 
field Mr. K. Asakawa, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and now occupying a posi- 
tion in Yale University, is fairly well 
known as a student of history. Mr. T. 
Iyenaga is a lecturer on Japanese his- 
tory in the University of Chicago. 

The names of the Japanese who have 
succeeded in business here would make 
a very long list. Among them may be 
enumerated Mr. R. Arai, representing 
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Morimura, Arai & Co., who came 
to this country some twenty years ago 
and has made a fortune in the raw 
silk business. His firm imports more 
than one-third of the total amount of 
raw: silk annually imported in the United 
States. The great house of Mitsui, 
which as bankers and merchants has 
had a long historic continuity in Japan, 
and which even during the feudal 
period, when the pursuit of commerce 
bore a certain stigma of social odium, 
held a position of honor, is represented 
in New York as well as on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Y. Murai is the chief part- 
ner of Morimura Brothers, importers 
of china, bronzes, and other artistic 
products of Japan. In the Japanese tea 
trade in New York there are a number 
of representative men, among whom 
Mr. Furuya is the best known. In Chi- 
cago a similar place is occupied by Mr. 
Mizutani. ‘There are two newspapers 
published weekly in New York and 
printed in Japanese, known as the Japa- 
nese-American Commercial Weekly and 
the Japanese Weekly Times. 

Even in Hawaii, where the humblest 
class of Japanese have come to the num- 
ber of sixty thousand in response to the 
demand for labor, the capacity of the 
race to improve any chance for advance- 
ment is being exemplified. Japanese 
are becoming owners and tenants of small 
farms; they are the plumbers, tinsmiths, 
carpenters, plasterers, and painters of 
the Territory. A recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor contains this testimony 
of a by no means friendly investigator : 
“The Japanese in Hawaii are elert to 
seize every opportunity to advance them- 
selves in the knowledge of the skilled 
trades and mechanical industries. Both 
on and off the plantations, wherever a 
Japanese is given a position as assistant 
to a skilled worker or in a mechanical 
position, he becomes a marvel of industry, 
disregarding hours, working early and 
late, and displaying a peculiarly far- 
sighted willingness to be imposed upon 
and do the work which properly belongs 
to the workman he is assisting.” 

_ Though Hawaii is wholly dependent 
on the sugar industry for its economic . 
prosperity, the raising of coffee is assum- 
ing an important place in its agriculture. 
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But, just as cane cultivation would have 
to be abandoned without Japanese aid, 
so coffee-planting succeeds only in Japa- 
nese hands. Some of the largest pro- 
ducers have leased all their lands, and 
in one instance even the. coffee-mill, to 
Japanese contracting companies. ‘These 
companies take over the plantation and 
the plant, cultivate, harvest, and prepare 
for market the crop, selling to the owner 
and former manager, who thus becomes 
merely a merchant, interested in the sale 
but not directly concerned in the produc- 
tion of coffee. Another planter has an 
arrangement by which Japanese laborers 
plant, cultivate, and pick coffee upon his 
land, delivering it to him at a fixed price, 
which is said to average about eighty-eight 
cents a hundredweight of berry. The 
banana industry is falling into Japanese 
hands, as is also the cultivation of pine- 
apples. Even the sugar industry is being 
invaded by Japanese capital, a cultivation 
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company of some Afly-five members hav- 
ing taken a five-yéar contract to raise all 
the cane upon one of the smaller planta- 
tions. Another company has been organ- 
ized in Tokyo, with a capital of $250,000, 
for the purpose of leasing lands belong- 
ing to one of the large plantations and 
cultivating cane to be sold to the mill. 
This concern proposes to furnish its own 
labor, build its own houses, furnish its 
own implements of agriculture, and, gen- 
erally speaking, cover the entire field of 
the exclusive conduct of a sugar planta- 
tion of sixteen hundred acres. The 
steady drift of Japanese laborers from 
Hawaii to the mainland is, of course, 
due to the inducements offered them 
by railway contractors and others, but 
differs in no sense from the movement 
of the laboring class of any other na- 
tionality whose services are in request 
for some of the manifold activities of 
our ceaseless National development. 
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BY MARY DASHIELL PARKINSON 


The wood’s awake! 
Has fled. 


The gloom of the winter’s rest 
The song-bird gayly wooes his mate, 


And flies on rapturous wing to seek his nest. 

The snowdrop lifts her head, and sighs that fate 
Should leave her desolate, alone, to wait 

For softer airs, when purple leaf reveals, 

With spreading scent, the violet sedate. 

All sound is harmony, each sight appeals - 

For pain has turned to hope, and grief a joy conceals, 


The sun’s broad beams proclaim the lengthening day; 
Wild flocks above, a note of summer bring ; 

The brook has filled and rushes on its way, 

And forms a mirror for some idle thing. 

Green smoothness of the bank, the cowbell’s ring 
How welcome to the wearied eye and ear! 

Our scourging doubts, our sickening fears, we fling 


Afar. 


Behind, the hollow hope, the saddened year; 


Before, to seeking eyes, God’s light and love appear. 


THE WEST HOME 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


WESTERN SPIRIT 


OMING for the first time into the 
West, thé stranger is impressed 
by two things: evidence of mate- 

rial prosperity, and apparent satisfaction 
with present conditions. Unquestion- 
ably the Westerner is proud of what he 
and his neighbors have accomplished. 
As the self-made man often is boastful 
of his workmanship, the community 
felicitates itself on its showing of unen- 


cumbered wealth and on its prospective - 


greatness. Each new acquaintance has 
good things to say of the thrift and 
progress of his fellows; few complain 
of oppression. ‘The impression is given 
that in business methods and social 
affairs a large measure of finality has 
been reached. 

This is chiefly because the stranger 
cannot get at once at the heart of things. 
Not that there is an attempt at decep- 
tion, nor that a policy of concealment is 
maintained—indeed, inquiries are met 
with a fullness of detail surprising to the 
newcomer. It is rather an exhibition 
of pardonable pride, such as animates 
the Suddenrich family when it formally 
opens its new mansion. 

Should the visitor remain long enough 
to enter the every-day life and to come 
into confidential relations with the peo- 
ple, he would find that,-despite this out- 
ward satisfaction of to-day, much is yet 
in transition. Deep in the Westerner’s 
consciousness is a concession to experi- 
ment. 

For instance, at an agricultural sta- 
tion out in the “ short-grass country ” 
two hundred varieties of wheat are being 
tested, to determine which is best for 
the climate and soil. Many towns are 
contemplating a change from the old 
political system of government to the 
commission plan, hoping thus to avoid 
politics in municipal affairs. The polli- 
cies of commonwealths are assuming 
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new phases; philosophies that -domi- 
nated years of depression, the period of 
retrenchment and the regaining of finan- 
cial power, are giving way to other view- 
points. 

This new attitude reaches beyond the 
municipality, beyond State government ; 
it comes into direct relation with the 
lives of the citizens; it is a vital element 
in the new conditions obtaining a foot- 
hold throughout the plains region. . 

When the settlement of the West was 
new, helpfulness was its keynote. ‘Then 
the settler went directly with open hand 
to succor his neighbor—as he does to-day 
in the remoter portions of that same 
section. He shared with the needy his 
house and his provender. Now that age 
has brought a larger measure of inde- 
pendence, and the savings of years of 
striving have resulted in greater financial 
freedom, the altruistic impulse is directed 
toward the masses rather than toward 
the individual. In other words, the West 
has reached the point in its development 
where it obtains a broader vision, a more 
comprehensive estimate. 

It was easy to control politics and 
government when people were hard 
pressed by debt; it is quite another 
thing when they are their own masters. 
This is a point that many economists 
of the prairie commonwealths have over- 
looked. 

The influence of the citizen is greater 
than before. Once self-appointed lead- 
ers fixed party platforms and nominations 
in back rooms; now they come out in 
the open—or there results a revolution. 
The Populist uprising of the early nine- 
ties was not without its lesson. It taught 
the voter his power. It showed him how 
to control the State. 

“We must consider that man out in 
the field plowing corn,” remarked a 
Western politician in discussing a coming 
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struggle. “If we can convince him, we 


are all right; if not, we may as well save 


our work,”’ 

‘The man in the field plowing corn,” 
educated as he is by the daily papers 
and familiar as he is with the history and 
the ambitions of the politicians, com- 
mands a respect far greater than when 
he was considered merefy as an adjunct 
of the township committeeman who Car- 
ried in his pocket the vote of a precinct. 

With each successive campaign is it 
more difficult to secure audiences at 
political rallies. The farmer is apt to 
understand the situation as well as the 
lawyer who thunders his well-worn argu- 
ments in country school-houses. The 
poll of the township is less reliable than 
of old. 

This does not mean that the dema- 
gogue is eliminated—tike the poor, he is 
always with us—but he is tamed and 
timid compared with other years. 

So has the fake reformer lost caste. 
He rants and raves during the campaign, 
but when the votes are counted the varia- 
tion is not in his favor. He goes to the 
capital, and finds that the legislators pay 
little attention to his adroitly secured 
petitions. 

In a recent campaign a famous East- 
ern Congressman came to the prairie 
States to assist in influencing the voters. 
At one of the stations a group of farmers 
stood on the street discussing the event. 

‘* Mighty fine car is on the track,” re- 
marked one, “ The railroad president in 
town ?” 

‘No, the Congressman came out in 
that—to make speeches to us.” 

The farmers laughed, and it was pre- 
dicted that the private car would defeat 
the ticket for which the Congressman 
was talking. It did not—indeed, there 
was little appreciable effect one way or 
the other from his visit. 

The Westerner is each year less in- 
clined to be stampeded in politics—-and 
this is a most hopeful feature of his out- 
look. He has been a long time reaching 
this position. In the early days every- 
thing was painted in high colors; all 
was very bad or it was very good—mostly 
very good. ‘The history of frontier legis- 


lation reads now like fiction, so unreal 
does it seem compared with present-day 
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methods. In the period of relapse were 
other high colors—mostly very bad. 
The depths of despair were painted as 
the portion of the Mid-West, with the 
result that the somberness affected even 
the social life of several States. Now 
is‘the saner position—frankness to ad- 
mit evils and determination to correct 
them. 

The visitor does not learn of all the 


‘things the West is trying to rearrange 


and to improve when he comes for a 
short stay in the plains country. He 
must become one of the people—remain 
for a time—to be the recipient of con- 
fidence. 

The material with which the men and 
women who are trying to make the West 
better labor is of the best. Neither 
flaunting riches nor abject distress 
offend. Here is a great empire, nearly 
a thousand miles north and south, eight 
hundred miles east and west, that, ex- 
cept for a few large cities, has no pov- 
erty in the usual acceptance of the word. 
Was there ever on earth before a king- 
dom of plenty such as is presented by 
the Middle West of America? 

The ideal of the economist—a people 
able to obtain those necessities of life 
the use of which will permit them to 
maintain a state of physical efficiency 
in its broadest sense—is approached, 
This does not mean that none is dis- 
abled, nor that none is in need. The 
ne’er-do-well exists; the afflicted are 
present; but the average is high, the 
problem of the underworld is simplified. 
The families are so well fed, so well 
clothed, that they are amenable to argu- 
ment as equals, not as dependents, 

This empire—a vast expanse of grain- 
field, orchard, and pasture, wherein are 
no “bread lines,” no fresh air funds, 
little charity work—offers a broad, gen- 
erally shared ~ prosperity to every one 
willing to labor. Across its eastern 
border are pouring hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants every season; home- 
seekers’ trains have been crowded every 
month for four years. Ranches are 
being broken up into farms; the large 
farms are being divided into smaller 
tracts; towns show new roofs. Little 
wonder that the bigness of it all astounds 
the visitor who has been taught, to con- 
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sider the West as in a most elementary 
state of development. ' 

“Our Sunday-school is becoming a 
burden to us at Christmas time,” com- 
plained an Oklahoma superintendent. 
“The children must have such consider- 
able gifts that in the aggregate they cost 
the teachers more than they can afford.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you give only to the poor 
children, not to the others ?” 

“‘We have no poor children. In the 
whole two hundred members I do not 
know one who would not consider any- 
thing savoring of charity an insult.” 

Yet this church was no exception as a 
fairly prosperous organization in an ordi- 
narily prosperous country town. ‘The 
problem of church growth is no more one 
of material aid; it has become one of 
spiritual persuasion. 

The secretary of a prairie State Sun- 
day-school association sent out notices 
to the am of the executive commit- 
tee. Four were bankers, five business 
men, eight teachers or preachers, and 
three women. When the State conven- 
tion meets, it is composed of a thousand 
workers in somewhat similar proportions. 
It is organized in a businesslike manner, 
and maintains paid field workers as do 
the Eastern associations. Its secretary 
thinks nothing of forty-mile drives away 
from the railway across the open plains 
to attend county conventions, where 
many of those in attendance have come 
half that distance. His struggle is not 
to secure contributions, not to combat 
antagonism, but to induce personal 
effort on the part of busy—over-busy— 
farmers and business men. 

In education also lessons have been 
learned. Two decades ago every town 
started its boom with a college. It 
mattered not how little the need, how 
starved the outlook. Land was _ pur- 
chased, lots were laid out, part of them 
were sold, a main building was erected, 
and some denomination was always 
ready to establish a college, a university, 
or a normal school. 
teachers were underpaid or unpaid, debts 
grew, the institution became a burden to 
the community. Finally the enterprise 
was abandoned, the building was used 
as a public school or a warehouse, or 
stood for years unoccupied. One Boston 
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investor owns a college out on the 
plains—he took it with the foreclosure of 
a mortgage. 

The West is sprinkled with these ill- 
advised educational experiments, mostly 
the outzrowth of a premature real estate 
boom. ‘The fittest survive, but still there 
are too many. Fewer schools of higher 
learning and better schools is the West’s 
present idea of education. From East- 
ern persons of wealth generous bequests 
and gifts are received at intervals. Sel- 
dom is the source such as to call for any 
investigation of “tainted” money, for 
the millionaires have not yet recognized 
seriously the needs of the struggling Mid- 
Western college. Over fifty per cent. of 
the students in each of three Western 
universities, with a combined enrollment 
of more than three thousand, are work- 
ing their way through school—a striking 
commentary on the pluck and ambition 
of the younger generation. It is this 
sort of courage that promises much for 
future years. ‘The rising generation will 
be the first to be Western born and West- 
ern educated—from it rightfully may be 
expected large accomplishments. 

It is natural that in business there 
should be a growing sentiment of inde- 
pendence. Western bankers have learned 
that they need the East much less than 


in their earlier period of business devel-. 


opment. Every Western bank receives 
frequent offerings of ‘commercial paper,”’ 
the notes and bonds of mercantile houses 
of the East desirous of securing funds 
for expenses. ‘This security is a com- 
mon form of investment for the surplus 
of Western banks which, in these days of 
prosperity in agricultural sections, find 
it difficult to place locally the deposits 
gathered in their vaults. 

‘Why do you not loan more of my 
money in the West?” asked a Boston 
millionaire last summer, as he took a 
Mid-Western banker for a_ yachting 
cruise. 

“ Because nobody wants it,” was the 
reply. ‘ There is plenty of local money 
for supplying the every-day demands. 
Of course much money is borrowed, but 
it is difficult for the outsider to obtain a 
place to put his savings. ‘The West has 
its head above water.” 

This has its effect on economics: it 
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influences the relation of the citizen to 
the commonwealth. 

Sometimes this spirit of fancied inde- 
pendence is expressed vigorously. A 
promoter of a new manufacturing enter- 
prise refused to give an Eastern news- 
paper man information concerning his 
plans. “ What does the East care ?” he 
exclaimed. “It does not want us to 
advance in manufacturing, because that 
means injury to its own factories and 
mills. We must build our own estab- 
lishments, and let the East find out how 
we have succeeded after they are com- 
pleted.” He underestimated the East’s 
sympathy as much as the many Eastern- 
ers underrate the West’s ability to do 
things. It is possible to overdo the idea 
of independence, social or financial. 

Another complaint that the visitor will 
hear before he has mingled much with 
the dwellers in interior States is this: 
‘We are too far from everywhere.” As 
wealth increases, the demand for modern 
recreation facilities grows. ‘These the 
people of the plains are unable to obtain 
at moderate expense of time and money. 
It is a day’s journey to the mountains; 
a two days’ trip to the sea. The possi 
bility of a week-end vacation for the 
family is a dream not to be realized. 
Pleasuring becomes a business, a mo- 
mentous enterprise to be undertaken 
with deliberation. To be sure, there are 
glorious reaches of level sod inviting to 
delightful rides, and the energetic friend- 
liness of the people fails not to provide 
ways of entertainment. Many a West 
erner in his prairie home dreams of the 
sea and longs for a sight of beating 
waves, or imagines in the sunset clouds 
high-piled mountain peaks to relieve the 
monotony of the level lands. It is one 
of the blessings of prosperity that each 
year more can journey to bring realiza- 
tion of these visions. 

Once the West sought to have the 
world know it as the West hoped to be- 
come some day; now it asks that the 
world know it as things actually are—a 


far different matter. It has not reached, 
perhaps, all the heights it hoped to attain, 
but it has succeeded in other things that 
are better worth while. ‘The boom-time 
dreams of great railway centers out in 
the short-grass country have not material- 


ized. Hundreds of city “additions” 
have been turned back to farm land; 
the lot stakes have been plowed up, and 
the plat-maps destroyed. It was stated 
the other day in the despatches that an 
Easterner had willed to his son eight 
hundred lots “‘ worth half a million dol- 
lars,” located in a city in western Kansas. 
The “ city ” consists of less than a dozen 
houses—though once it was advertised 
as a possible claimant for the National 
capital. 

Frankness, stability, worth—these are 
the keynotes of Western development 
to-day. ‘They apply as well to the mer- 
chant and to the politician as to the 
farmer; they are as vita! to the town 
as to the country. Years may come 
when crops will be meager; periods of 
lessened resources are likely to mark the 
future—but the conditions can never 
suffer a return to those of the nineties. 
The West has learned how ; it knows the 
climate, the soil; a mutual understand- 
ing of individual character exists, the 
result of longer acquaintance and fuller 
knowledge of men. ‘The West is so fast 
becoming like the older States that soon 
any social or economic distinction will 
vanish. 

Not for years will the West approxi- 
mate the comfort and wealth of the East. 
A single bank in New York City has 
larger deposits than the combined banks 
of a Mid-West State. ‘It takes decades 
to .grow parks and forests; it requires 
time to develop lineage—and the history 
of the average Western community began 
the day before yesterday, compared with 
that of “ back East” villages. 

The modern spirit is not antagonistic 
to the East. ‘The ranters who decry the 
dwellers by the Atlantic are not true 
Westerners. It is realized more to-day 
than ever among the people of the plains 
how much good is in established com- 
munities of the East; that the West is the 
partner and not the rival of the Thirteen 
Colonies. This is a great concession ; 
it comes from the years of trial, from the 
experience of State-making and of home- 
making. 

Towns away out beyond the Missouri 
River will have this year an “ Old Home 
Week.” ‘Think of that, ye Green Moun- 
tain aristocrats, ye White Mountain 
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nobility! It means age, years of dis- 
cretion, eminent respectability. It is an 
ascendency to the high plane of equality 
with older America. When any com- 
munity can have an “ Old Home Week,” 
with all that it signifies, it is eligible to 
membership in the Ancients and Honor- 
ables of American civilization. 

Perhaps the West loses something of 
picturesqueness as it gains in develop- 
ment and in wealth. Possibly to the 
unthinking there is more romance in the 
unshaded “ soddy” of the high plains 
country than in the Queen Anne cottage 
on Vine Street with colonial pillared 
porch and stained-shingle roof—but that 
iserror. Ask those who have tried both. 
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The history the West is making to-day 

is the most interesting, the most impor- 
tant, the most comprehensive of all it has 
known—just as the deeds of maturity 
are a far better index of a life than those 
of childhood. 
This isthe West’s maturity. Its youth 
is past; its old age has not begun. It 
is in the sturdy, healthy, full-blooded 
heyday of its strength, eager to prove 
its power, as yet but partly known, and 
willing to stand on its merits. The 
severe critic may find faults and crudi- 
ties and inconsistencies—but it is con- 
tent to be judged. 

That is the Western spirit of to-day. 
It will last through many a to-morrow. 


RUNAWAY 


BY ELIZABETH WOODBRIDGE 


great many things ; how otherwise 

are we to avoid the sloughs of big- 
oted self-satisfaction? But upon one 
point we agree: we are both convinced 
that on a beautiful morning in April or 
May or June there is just one thing that 
any right-minded person really wants to 
do. ‘That is to turn a deaf ear to duty 
and a blind eye to all other pleasures, and 
—find a trout brook. We are, indeed, 
able to understand that duty may be too 
much for him—may be quite indifferent 
to his deaf ear and shout in the other, or 
may even seize him by the shoulders and 
hold him firmly in his place. He may 
not be able so much as to drop a line 
in the brown water all through the mad- 
dening spring days. But that he should 
not want to—ache to—this we cannot 
understand. We do know that it is not 
a thing to be argued about. It is tem- 
permental, it is in the blood, or it is not. 
Jonathan and I always want to. 

Once it was almost the end of April, 
and we had been wanting to ever since 
March had gone out like a lion—for in 
some parts of New England a jocose Leg- 
islature has arranged that the troutseason 
shall begin on April Fool’s Day. ‘Those 
who try to catch trout on April first 
understand the joke. 

“Jonathan,” I said over our coffee, 


i and I differ about a 


“have you noticed the weather to- 
day ?” 

‘“Um-m-pleasant day,” he murmured 
abstractedly from behind his newspaper. 

“Pleasant! Have you felt the sun- 
shine? Have you smelt the spring mud ? 
I want to roll in it!” 

Jonathan really looked up over his 
paper. ‘“ Do!” he said, benevolently. 

* Jonathan, let’s run away !” 

“Can’t. There’s a man coming at—’”’ 

know. There’s always a man 
coming. Tell him to come to-morrow. 
Tell him you are called out of town.” 

‘ But you have a lot of things to-day 
too—book clubs and Japanese clubs and 
such things. You said last night—” 

“T’ll tell them /’m called out of town 
too. Iamcalled—we’re both called, you 
know we are. And we’ve got to go.” 

“ Really, my dear, you know I want to, © 
but—” 

“Nouse! It’s a runaway. Get the 
time-table and see which is the first train 
to anywhere—to nowhere—-who cares 
where |” 

Jonathan went, protesting. I let him 
protest. A man should have some priv- 
ileges. 7 

We took the firsttrain. It was a local, 
of course, and it trundled jerkily along 
one of the little rivers we knew. When 
the conductor came to us, Jonathan 
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showed him our mileage book. ‘“ Where 
to?” he asked mechanically, but stiffened 
to attention when Jonathan said placidly, 
‘I don’t know yet. Where are we going, 
my dear?” 

“T hadn’t thought,” I said; “ let’s see 
the places on the map.” 

“Well, conductor,” said Jonathan, 
“take off for three stations, and if we 
don’t get off then, you’ll find us here when 
you come around, and can take off some 
more.” 

The conductor looked us both over. 
We were evidently not a bridal couple, 
and we didn’t look quite like criminals— 
he gave us up. | 

When we saw a bit of country that 
looked attractive, we got off. That was 
something I had always wanted to do. 
All my life I have had to go to definite 
places, and my memory is full of tanta- 
lizing glimpses of the charming spots I 
have passed on the road and could never 
stop toexplore. This time we really did 
it. We left the little railway station, 
sitting plain and useful beside the track, 
went up the road past a few farm-houses, 
over a fence and across a soft plowed 
field, and down to the little river, willow- 
bordered, shallow, golden-brown, with 
here and there a deep pool under an 
overhanging hemlock or a shelving, 
fretted, bush-tangled bank. 

We sat down in the sun on a willow 
log and put our rods together. Does 
anything sound prettier than the whir 
and click of the reel as one pulls out the 
line for the first time on an April day? 
We sat and looked at the world for alittle, 
and let the wind, with just the faint chill 
of the vanishing snows still in it, blow 
over us, and the sun, that was making 
anemones and arbutus every minute, 
warm us through. It was almost too 
good to begin, this day that we had stolen, 
I felt like a child with a toothsome cake— 
“ T’Il put it away for a while and have it 
later.” 

But, after all, it was already begun, 
We had not stolen it, it had stolen us, and 
it heid us in its power. Soon we wan- 
dered on, at first hastening for the mere 
joy of motion and the freshness of things ; 
then, as the wind lessened and the sun 
shone hot in the hollows, loitering more 
-and more, dropping a line here and 
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there where a deep pool looked suggest- 
ive. Trout? Yes, we caught some. 
Jonathan pulled in a good many; I got 
enough to seem industrious. I seldom 
catch as many as Jonathan, though he 
triesto give me all the best holes; because 
really there are so many other things to 
attend to. Men seem to go fishing 
chiefly to catch fish. Jonathan spends 
half an hour working his rod and line 
through a network of bushes, briers, and 
vines, to drop it in a chosen spot in a 
pool, He swears gently as he works, but 
he works on, and usually gets his fish. 
I don’t swear, so I know I could never 
carry through such an uudertaking, and 
I don’t try. 

I did try once, when I was young and 
reckless. I headed the tip of my rod, 
like a lance in rest, for the most open 
spot I could see. For the fisherman’s 
rule in the woods is not “follow the 
flag,” but “ follow your tip,” and I tried 
to follow mine. This _ necessitated 
reducing myself occasionally to the 
dimensions of a filament, but I was 
elastic, and I persisted. The brambles 
neatly extracted my hat-pins and dropped 
them in the tangle about my feet; they 
pulled off my hat, but I pushed painfully 
forward. They tore at my hair; they 
caught an end of my tie and drew out 
the bow. Finally they made a Sinulta- 
neous and well-planned assault upon my 
hair, my neck, my left arm, raised to push 
them back, and my right, extended to 
hold and guide that quivering, undulat- 
ingrod. I was helpless, unless I wished 
to be torn in shreds. At that moment, 
as I stood poised, hot, baffled, smarting 
and stinging with bramble scratches, 
wishing I could swear like a man and 
have it out, the air was filled with the 
liquid notes of a wood-thrush. I love 
the wood-thrush best of all; but that he 
should choose this moment! It was the 
final touch. 

I whistled the blue-jay note, which 
means “come,” and Jonathan came 
threshing through the brush, having left 
hisrod. ‘ Where are you?” he called; 
“IT can’t see you.” 

“No, you can’t,” I responded unami- 
ably. ‘ You probably never will see me 
again, at least not in any recognizable 
form. Help me out!” ‘The thrush sang 
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again, one tree further away. ‘“ No! 
First kill that thrush !” I added between 
set teeth, as a slight motion of mine set 
the brambles raking again. 

“Why, why, my dear, what’s this ?” 
Then, as he caught sight of me, “ Well ! 
You are tied up! Wait; I'll get out my 
knife.” 

He cut here and there, and one after 
another, with a farewell stab or scratch, 
the maddening things reluctantly let go 
their hold. Meanwhile Jonathan made 
placid remarks about the proper way to 
go through brush. “ You go too fast, 
you know. You can’t hurry these things, 
and you can’t bully them. I don’t see 
how you manage to get scratched up so. 
I never do.” 

“ Jonathan, you are as tactless as the 
thrush.” 

“ Don’t kill me yet, though. Wait till I 
cut this last fellow. There! Now you’re 
free. By George! But you’re a wreck !” 

That was the last time I ever tried to 
“work through brush,” as Jonathan calls 
it. If I can catch trout by any method 
compatible with sanity, Iam ready to do 
it, but as for allowing myself to be drawn 
into a situation wherein the note of the 
wood-thrush stirs thoughts of murder in 
my breast—at that point, I opine, sport 
ceases. 

So on that day of our runaway I kept 
to open waters and preserved a placid 
mind. ‘The air was full of bird-notes— 
in the big open woods the clear *“ whick- 
ya, whick-ya, whick-ya” of the courting 
yellowhammers, in the meadows blue- 
birds with their shy, vanishing call that 
is over almost before you can begin to 
listen, meadow-larks poignantly sweet, 
song-sparrows with a lift and a lilt and 
a carol, and in the swamps the redwings 
trilling jubilant. 

Noon came, and we camped under 
the sunny lee of a ridge that was all 
abloom with hepaticas—clumps of laven- 
der and white and rosy-lilac. We found 
a good spring, and a,fallen log, and some 
dead hemlock tips to. start a fire, and 
soon we had a merry blaze. Then 
Jonathan dressed some of the trout, 
while I found a black birch tree and cut 
forked sticks for broilers. Any one who 
has not broiled fresh-caught trout out- 
doors on birch forks—or spice-bush will 
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do almost as well—has yet to learn what 
life holds for him. Chops are good, too, 
done in that way. We usually carry 
them along when there is no prospect of 
fish, or, when we are sure of our coun- 
try, we take a tin cup and buy eggs ata 
farm-house to boil. But the balancing 
of the can requires a happy combination 
of stones about the fire that the brief 
nooning of a day’s tramp seldom affords, 
and baking is still more uncertain. 
Bacon is good, but broiling the little 
slices—and how they do shrink !—takes 
too long, while frying entails a pan. 
Curiously enough, a pan, in addition to 
two fish-baskets and a landing-net, does 
not find favor in Jonathan’s eyes. 

After luncheon and a long, lazy rest 
on our log we went back to the stream 
and loitered down its bank.  Pussy- 
willows, their sleek silver paws bursting 
into fat, caterpillary things, covered us 
with yellow pollen-powder as we brushed 
past them. Now and then we were 
arrested by the sharp fragrance of the 
spice-bush, whose little yellow blossoms 
had escaped our notice. In the damp 
hollows the ground was carpeted with 
the rich, mottled green leaves and tawny 
yellow bells of the adder’s-tongue, and 
the wet mud was sweet with the dainty, 
short-stemmed white violets. On the 
dry, barren places were masses of saxi- 
frage, bravely cheerful; On the rocky 
slopes fragile anemones blew in the 
wind, and fluffy green clumps of colum- 
bine lured us on to a vain search for an 
early blossom. 

As the afternoon waned, and the wind 
freshened crisply, we guessed that it was 
milking-time, and wandered up to a farm- 
house where we persuaded the farmer’s 
wife to give us bread and cheese and 
warm new milk. We were urged to “ set 
inside,” but preferred to take the great | 
white pitcher of milk out to the steps of 
the little back porch where we could 
hear the insistent note of the little phaebe 
that was building under the eaves of the 
woodshed. Our hostess stood in the 
doorway, watching in amused tolerance 
as we filled and refilled our goblets. 
They were wonderful goblets, be it said— 
the best the house afforded. Jonathan’s 
was of fancy green glass, all covered 
with little knobs; mine was yellow, with 
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a head of Washington stamped on one 
side, and “‘ God Bless our Country” on 
the other. Finally the good woman 
broke the silence—‘‘ Guess your mothers 
ain’t never weaned ye.” Which we were 
not in a position to refute. 

On our return train we found the same 
conductor who had taken us out in the 
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morning. As he folded back the green 
cover of our mileage book he could not 
forbear remarking, quizzically, ‘“‘ Know 
how far you’re goin’ to-night ?” 

“Jonathan,” I said, as we settled to 
toast and tea before four home fireplace 
that evening, “I like running away. I 
don’t blame horses.” 


A GREAT AMERICAN HISTORY’ 


r ‘HE completion of Dr. James 

Ford Rhodes’s “ History of the 

United States from the Compro- 
mise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of 
Home Rule at the South in 1877 ” is an 
event of real moment in the literary 
f@nnals of our country. Begun nearly 
twenty years ago, each of the earlier 
volumes met with increasing appreciation 
from the critical as well as from the gen- 
eral reading public. It was felt that 
there had appeared a singularly impartial 
and exceedingly capable writer whose 
purpose it was to narrate the story of 
the Civil War epoch with an eye single 
to truth and a dignity commensurate 
with the importance of the subject. The 
most conservative critics praised the 
reasonableness of Dr. Rhodes’s exposi- 
tion, the fairness of his conclusions, and 
the lucidity of his style. Here and there 
was dissent from the views he expressed, 
but it was also the consensus of opinion 
that his monumental work would prove 
the bestaccount yet penned of the struggle 
first to preserve, then to vindicate, and 
finally to restore the Union. This opinion 
The Outlook shared ; and in this opinion, 
now that Dr. Rhodes has written zs, 
The Outlook feels confirmed. 

What makes Dr. Rhodes’s success the 
more conspicuous is the fact that he is 
dealing with a period of which it is ex- 
ceptionally difficult to write with sufficient 
detachment on account of its freshness 
in the minds of men, the vital issues 
involved, and the profound emotions 
stirred. It is not yet half a century 
since the great drama unfolded itself 
and the Nation was rent in twain, to be 
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reunited only efter a fratricidal conflict 
of unexampled proportions. If, in the 
short space intervening, National solidar- 
ity has been re-established, and the 
United States has become one as never 
before, it is none the less true that 
wounds were then inflicted which time 
has. not yet wholly healed, and that 
remembrance of the intensity and bitter- 
ness of the struggle makes it hard to 
view it in true perspective and without 
prejudice. Yet there is no partisanship 
in these pages. Like every good his- 
torian, the author’s sympathies are with 
those enlisted in the cause of freedom, 
and he does not hesitate to make this 
plain. But, if it is his frank conviction 
that the South was “ wrong and unrea- 
sonable” and went to war to preserve 
and extend slavery, he is equally ready 
to apprehend and present the point of 
view which led the South to regard 
secession and war as resistance to subju- 
gation. At every turn his desire to be 
fair is evident—in his opening résumé of 
the history of the controversy prior to 
the Compromise of 1850, in his detailed 
accounts of the Congressional differences 
and adjustments during the decade be- 
fore the appeal to arms, in. his review of 
the growth of sectionalism during the 
Same ten years, in his description of the 
border warfare that followed the invasion 
of Kansas by the Missourians, in his 
notable ter on slavery as it existed 
in the South, in his story of the Civil 
War itself, and in his depictment of the 
gloomy years of Reconstruction. 
Approaching .his task with an open 
mind, he likewise approached it, as the 
results make manifest, with a mind keenly 
alive to the many problems to be solved 
and the necessity of rigorously scrutiniz- 
ing all the available evidence before 
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committing himself to any conclusions. 
Just what this means can be appreciated 
only by those who have themselves en- 
gaged in the task of historical research. 
It is difficult enough to “ work up” the 
material relating to a single movement 
or personage ;* but when, as here, the 
historian has to do with a period of con- 
siderable duration and prime signifi- 
cance, and an issue having its roots in 
the early life of, the Natic.1, the“burden 
increases a thousandfold. More than 
this, although the story of the struggle 
over slavery was necessarily to be Dr. 
Rhodes’s chief concern, it was not to be 
his only concern, for he had set himself 
to write a general history of the period. 
To his more special inquiry, then, he was 
obliged to add research into the eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual life of the 
country. ‘This formidable field he has 
traversed with an infinite patience and 
with a passion for fullness and exactness 
of knowledge that must delight the heart 
of the most scrupulous scientific his- 
torian. Official records, private papers 
and letters, biographies, memoirs, books 
of travel—everything that would tend to 
inform and illumanate has been levied on. 

Nor has he stopped short at master- 
ing the facts and surveying them with a 
mind free from bias. Realizing as do 
too few writers of the modern school that 
literary quality counts for much in the 
making or marring of a historical work, 
he has been solicitéus to give his narrative 
a form that will make an immediate and 
constant appeal to the reader. It is not 
written in the grand vein; there are few 
rhetorical flights; but none the less 
the sublimity, significance, and colossal 
human interest of the period are devel- 
oped with a vigor and charm that hold 
the mind enthralled in the most arid of 
debates ‘or tedious of controversies. 
And this despite a certain leisureliness 
that in a less. skillful writer would 
prove disastrous. As it is, one is glad 
to linger with him in his analyses of 
men and events, of parties and prin- 
ciples, in his studies of domestic prob- 
lems and foreign relations, in his pictures 
of life in the city and on the plantation, 
in the camp and the prison; satisfied, as 
the facts sink deep into the mind, that 
he is imparting a full and accurate under- 
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standing of the years of blood and trav- 
ail, and of the forces and conditions 
that transformed those years into an 
epoch of uplift and progress ; satisfied, 
too, that he has unreservedly, however 
unconsciously, accepted the definition 
that affirms history to be essentially the 
telling of a great, a true, and a compel- 
ling story. 

Thus, in rare and fortunate conjunc- 
tion, the distinguishing characteristics of 
this work are noteworthy fairness, sound 
scholarship, and a high degree of narra- 
tive skill. Looking at it a little more in 
detail, perhaps the most striking features 
are the ease displayed in controlling the 
management of the-vast material utilized 
and the emphasis placed on dramatis 
persone. For allhis leisureliness, it can- 
not be said—unless in the discussion of 
the attitude taken by England during the 
war—that Dr. Rhodes indulges in undue 
disquisition or elaboration. He does, it 
is true, marshal fact after fact in support 
of his contentions and presentments, and 
punctuates his pages with liberal quota- 
tions both from the sources and from 
the writings of others. But with him 
quotation is rigorously subordinated to 
the exigencies of thorough and real in- 
formativeness. The pregnant phrase, 
the telling sentence, the vital paragraph, 
these and these alone he borrows, not 
to piece out or expand the narrative, but 
to rénder it instinct with life. It is thus 
with his succinct yet comprehensive re- 
view of the century that may be called 
the incubation period of the struggle 
over slavery, thus with the chapter on 
slavery itself, to which reference has 
already been made, thus with his de- 
scription of the political revolution that 
resulted in the passing of the Whig and 
the birth of the Republican party. And 
always, as we remarked when comment- 
ing on the first few volumes, instead of 
putting in the foreground the great 
masses of ore which his researches have 
brought to light, he uses only the refined 
product. Large as is the scale on which 
his work has been composed, it may 
properly be called as compact as it is 
imposing. 

' ‘The success that has attended his 
efforts is further attributable, and in no 
small measure, to the candor and.-ability 
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with which he elucidates the character 
and conduct of the leading actors in the 
momentous events he is describing, and 
to the care he has taken to depict those 
events in their relation to the men, great 
and small, who were concerned in or 
affected by them. This, in many pas- 
sages, gives a high dramatic value to his 
work. Mention might be made, more 
particularly, of his recital of the varying 
effects produced by the publication of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” John Brown’s 
raid, the firing on Sumter, the passing of 
the ordinance of secession, and the assas- 
sination of Lincoln; also, to take into 
account other than war matters, of his 
entirely readable descriptions of the 
Gould-Fisk campaign that culminated in 
“ Black Friday,” and of the rise and fall 
of the Tweed Ring. It is not often, more- 
over, that a history of such magnitude 
contains an equally large, striking, and 
effective gallery of portraits. Not all of 
these will command universal accept- 
ance—there will be differences of opin- 
ion concerning the verisimilitude of his 
pictures of such debated personages as 
the dubious Calhoun, the disturbing 


Frémont, the procrastinating McClellan, 
the vindictive Sumner, the unpleasant 
Butler, the obstinate Johnson, and the 
puzzling Blaine. But of the great major- 
ity, and notably Webster, Lincoln, Grant, 
Sherman, Lee, and “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, there can be but the one opinion 
that the verdicts rendered are to be re- 
garded as final unless hitherto unknown 
evidence of a corrective character be dis- 
covered. In no case is praise or blame 
indiscriminately awarded; always the 
facts are subjected to a close and judi- 
cial examination from different points of 
view. Knowledge of this, consequently, 
goes far to increase the reader’s confi- 
dence, not alone in the writer’s integrity, 
but also in the justness of the judgments 
at which he finally arrives. 

All in all, therefore, Dr. Rhodes’s 
“ History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850 to the Final Resto- 
ration of Home Rule at the South in 
1877” must be deemed pre-eminently 
the standard work for the period with 
which it deals, and a work so exhaustive 
and so able that it will probably be long 
before its supremacy is challenged. 
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Among the Mrs. Riggs is one of the 
Stiieaie very popular writers who give 
more than they receive; her 

stories have a sanity of aim and a genuine- 
ness of feeling which invigorate the best im- 
pulses of her older as well as her younger 
readers. It is this human quality that 
makes her stories acceptable to every stage 
of experience. She is clever without being 
cheap, breezy without being sensational, 
witty without forcing the note, and whole- 
some without climbing the pulpit stairs. 
The “ New Chronicles of Rebecca”? have 
all the freshness of sentiment and humor 
which have made the “State o’ Maine 
girl” one of the most engaging and lovable 
persons in American fiction. The adven- 
tures of her brave spirit and vivacious tem- 
perament are told with delightful lightness 
of touch, but without sacrifice of seriousness 
of mood ; and incidentally the life of a little 
New England rural village is sketched with 
the intimacy born of sympathy and a quick 
sense of humor. “ The Daughters of Zion” 


of Rebecca. By, Kate Douglas Wi 


is too good to be outlined, while the tragedy 
of the missing wedding-ring is heightened 
by the humor which inheres in Abner Simp- 
son’s vagrant character and the vein of 
quaint fun in Adam Ladd. 

If Miss Laughlin had Mrs. Riggs’s sense 
of proportion, her new story, “ Felicity: The 
Making of a Comédienne,”’' would have 
been a wholly successful novel. It is full 
of unusual qualities, but there are too many 
monologues and duets in it; everybody ex- 
cept Phineas Morton talks too much. It is 
pleasant, nevertheless, to be in such very 
human society as that of the free-handed, 
roving players who live and act in this 
romance; who neither sow nor reap, have no 
concern with money, and are not involved in 
the fierce competition which is the very breath 
of many current novels. Felicity has so 
much dignity, elevation of nature, such dis- 
tinction of refinement, that she is not always 
convincing in the rdles she plays; one feels 
at times as if she belonged with the great 
tragedians. Morton, on the other hand, is 
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always as credible as he is lovable, and 
belongs with the real creations in recent 
fiction. ‘The story abounds in fresh interest 
in life, suggestive comment, graphic charac- 
ter-drawing ; and lacks no element of dra- 
matic incident and movement. It is much 
more worth while than most stories of the 
season. 

After this fresh and original story Mrs. 
Thurston’s “The Mystics”? is very disap- 
pointing. “The Masquerader” was a piece 
of clever invention, but it held the attention 
from start to finish; ‘‘ The Gambler ” was so 
striking a character study that it gave prom- 
ise of genuine and vital fiction in the near 
future. “The Mystics,” on the other hand, 
isa piece of manufacture, and not particularly 
interesting at that. Mrs. Thurston is off the 
track; she is trying to write clever tales 
rather than real ones. A Scotch boy, whose 
father has been disinherited, goes to live with 
a hard-headed old uncle, who keeps his 
nephew relentlessly at work. The boy dis- 
covers that his uncle belongs to a group of 
mystics whose chief doctrine is the coming 
of a great prophet, and whose purposes are 
recorded in a book kept ina shrine; on his 
death-bed the uncle exacts a promise from 
the boy not to open the book until the arrival 
of a fellow-mystic from London. The dis- 
covery that nearly all the patrimony which 
ought to come to him has been left to the 
society so infuriates the boy that he secretly 
makes a copy of the sacred book. To get 
back what he regards as his own the boy 
undergoes long discipline of study, prepares 
himself to fulfill the requirements of the 
prophet who is to come, returns to London, 
meets the tests, is accepted as the expected 
prophet, and plans to raid the treasury of the 
society, when he inadvertently falls in love 
with a fair devotee and incontinently becomes 
a man again. The tale is not lacking in 
invention or skill, but it is entirely uncon- 
vincing. 

The transition from this artificial romance 
to Mr. Albert Kinross’s “ Davenant”? (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) takes one into a wholly different 
atmosphere. So unconventional is this charm- 
ing tale, so entirely apart from the stories of 
fortune or fate that strew the path of the 
reader of current novels, that it is difficult to 
describe it. An American publisher of brains 
and heart tells an Irish mother and her son 
in London his experience with a crippled, 
original, and brilliant hack writer in that 
city, whose work, rejected at home, finds ac- 
ceptance here, and to whom America becomes 
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a symbol of free, generous, brotherly life ; 
whose soul pours itself out in a kind of 
poetic idealism to the far West; whose de- 
votion to the fair land beyond the sea is lav- 
ished on individual Americans who come in 
his way, and who becomes a perfectly uncon- 
ventional and delightfully bohemian knight 
errant of crude American newspaper cor- 
respondents in England, of stranded adven- 
turers come to wreck in the Old World; and 
who finally sees the Statue of Liberty in the 
harbor of New York only to end his long, 
heroic struggles and sleep on American soil. 
The story is wholly off the well-defined lines 
of fiction, is told in an unhackneyed way, 
with a vein of deep feeling and of unforced 
humor. There is a deeper strain in the 
book for those who read it with imagination ; 
for it is safe to venture the assertion that 
Mr. Kinross had before him not only the 
America of gross materialism, but America 
as a symbol of great and beautiful ideas. 
This sense of an inner meaning in“ Dav-., 
enant ” prepares one for a story of a very 
different cast and quality—a simple tale of 
life in a small country town in Connecticut. 
“Prophet’s Landing”? takes its name from 
an early settler of a not uncommon Puritan 
type, whose quiet vocation is interrupted in 
times of moral crisis by the descent of the 
gift of prophecy, and whose voice rings out 
in flaming denunciation of evil ways and be- 
comes an inspiring summons to self-denial 
and heroism. This gift descends from father 
to son, and .the family is held in a kind of 
friendly awe by the community. There is 
an old-fashioned country store in the village, 
established by a just and kindly man and 
conducied with due regard for neighborly 
human relations. The founder dies, and his 
son succeeds him and begins to adopt what 
he regards as “ up-to-date business methods.” 
The author, Mr. Edwin Asa Dix, has shown 
in earlier books his knowledge of country 
ways and people and his sympathy for their 
kindly spirit, their homely humor, and their 
simple interests. In this story he strikes a 
deeper note by means of a very skillful illu- 
mination of heartless competition and ma- 
nipulation of values against a narrow and 
simple background. When methods which 
have become tragically familiar in the last 
two years are employed in a great field, their 
inherent brutality is so distributed that they 
seem to lose something of their essential 
dishonesty. When great numbers of com- 
petitors are relentlessly driven out of busi- 
ness in all parts of the country, or stock 
values are manipulated in the great ex- 
changes. these methods seem impersonal. 
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and individual suffering and wrong are not 
brought home to those who are responsible 
for them. Mr. Dix has shown these methods 
as they are worked out in the expansion of 
the business of a country store and the ma- 
nipulation of the stock of a little branch rai- 
way. The scale of action is so limited that 
its moral quality comes out with startling 
distinctness; and it needs only the clear 
voice of the. prophet at the end to set the 
nature of these transactions in their real 
colors before the little world that suffers 
from them. The story is unpretentious, but 
distinctly effective; and its humor and sen 
timent give it variety and dramatic vitality. 

An imaginary biography’ of Raniero di 
Laudoccio dei Pagliaresi is founded upon 
a real though somewhat shadowy person- 
ality. Miss Scudder, with the modesty ofa 
scholar, hesitates to represent Saint Cath- 
erine as a complete portrait, but she ventures 
to show her character as it influenced 
the life of her devoted secretary Neri. 
She achieves a marked success in that at 
tempt. The prologue is a beautiful prose 
poem, lofty, yet touching the common earth 
in its simple delineation of a child’s mind. 
All through the exquisitelv elaborated story 
there are a reserve, a dignity of expression, 
and a comprehension of the required attitude 
of mind that are refreshing to the thoughtful 
reader. The book will not appeal to the 
general novel reader, nor is it intended for 
him. Those who .enjoy Shorthouse will 
enjoy this delicately and carefully wrought 
picture of Saint Catherine’s day, and follow 
with great interest the author’s theory ofa 
correspondence between religious experience 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth century 
and the present time. 

A new novel ? by Harold Begbie deals with 
a complex question, involving all the ele- 
ments of modern English social life. A 
shrewd, beautiful society "woman passes 
under a cloud of suspicion, and when 
the time comes to introduce her daughter 
into the desirable circles from which she 
has been shut out, she uses desperate 
means. ‘These include secret ecclesiastical 
agencies and doubtful financial methods. 
The author devotes much space and con- 
siderable thought to the exposure of Jesuit- 
ical machinations within the Church of 
England, set in motion by the Church of 
Rome. A fine figure, though pathetic, is the 
old Bishop. An “ old, sly fox ” is the subtle 
priest working for the overthrow of Protest- 
antism. The lovely daughter for whom all 
these evils are evoked is a less convincing 
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character. Several of the minor persons are 
most cleverly sketched, and the dignity and 
serious tone of the book make it quite worth 
while. 

Miss Ray makes steady and noticeable 
progress in her successive books. In her 
last' there is decided strength—also seen 
in her “ Hearts and Creeds ”—in the analy- 
sis and managemet of character. The story 
is enacted in a university town, and has 
as much good local color as we find in 
English tales of cathedral towns. The two 
principal girl characters are happily con- 
trasted and consistently drawn. Ackroyd, 
with the head of his department on one side, 
and his hard-working old mother on the 
other, preserves his loyalty to his profession 
and to his mother, with just the right degr@e 
of ill effect upon himself. While we concede 
the logical outcome of the romance, yet a 
doubt intrudes as to the prospects of the 
lovers when life quiets down about them. 
The story offers some unusual attractions to 
the discriminating reader. 

In “Aunt Jane of Kentucky? the little 
girl sitting on the back doorstep sewing 
quilt pieces and having her mother “ praise 
her stitches” is so sweet and wholesome 
that the blithe, active old woman who tells 
her joys to her young friend is merely 
the natural development of old-fashioned, 
sensible training. Aunt Jane is perfectly 
delightful. Her merry, wise comments upon 
folks and their doings, her absolutely sane 
religion, her enjoyment of the present and 
her happy hope of the future, make her a 
character to set beside our friends to whom 
Miss Jewett has introduced us. Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall is the only writer we know at pres- 
ent who shares with Miss Jewett the keen 
sympathy for and perfect understanding of 
gentle-minded rural philosophers. Her sto- 
ries of Aunt Jane’s experiences are full of 
real human feeling, and awaken thoroughly 
wholesome emotion. If Aunt Jane is occa- 
sionally a little too discursive, it is only in 
character. 

Given a Scotch youth, brought up by a 
good widowed mother, and set him down 
in Edinburgh to go through his university 
course, and you have many possibilities 
of intellectual, moral, and religious con- 
flict. This novel? by Graham Travers 
has many unusual qualities. It brings 
together, within a small circie of perfectly 
natural people, examples of most of the 
Variations in modern religious faith, and 
it is a tribute to the knowledge and skill of 
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the author to say that the situation is not 
forced. The men range from the narrowest 
“ chapel member ” in Edinburgh through all 
shades of faith and unfaith, to the untidy 
Roman priest who venerates sacred relics. 
Among the women none are bad, but all 
have knowledge of bdth Iife and religious 
difficulties, from poor Miss Brown, the slat- 
ternly lodging-house keeper struggling with 
her habit of drink, to Rosie Blount, the good 
orthodox daughter of the senior deacon. 
Th@story is too serious to attract the regu- 
lar novel reader, and perhaps too much 
occupted with past questions to absorb the 
lover of problems, but it isa well-constructed, 
interesting bit of work. 

The harrow’ in this case that prepared the 
gfound for the seed was the common experi- 
ence of humanity—labor, deprivation, and 
mental unrest. A group of young men and 
women are cared for by two old maid sisters, 
helped through their difficulties and cheered 
on to their successes. The story has its 
good points, but produces an uncomfortable 
impression at times from the effort of the 
author to incorporate in it like patchwork all 
the smart things possible to collect. Many 
of the patches are incongruous. 

Miss Murfree has not deserted the region 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, and still uses 
them as background for her beautiful moun- 
tain maiden and groups of uncouth men, all 
speaking a distressing dialect. The hero of 
“ The Windfall ”? rises into remarkably fine 
language at times, with a startling effect. 
He is a showman of perfect Greek beauty, 
and when his good fortune arrives mingles 
with the proud old Southern families upon a 
social level not accounted for except through 
his ancestry. The plot is simple and some- 
what obvious; the situations are not always 
logical, and the effect or the story is rather 
commonplace. 

The keynote of Basil: King’s new novel? 
is expressed in its motto, 

“QO, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; 

To use it like a giant.” 
The author, who has written some good 
stories, takes up the popular cry against the 
prosperous business man who is blind to the 
cruelty of his dealings in public, though he 
may be a high-minded man in all his private 
relations. One of Paul Trafford’s victims, 
the son of a man whom he had ruined finan- 
cially, determines to smite him in a vulner- 
able place, and the scheme is well conceived 
and thoroughly successful. Paul Trafford is 
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regarded as the richest man in the world. 
He has a daughter who idolizes him, and 
who has never had her eyes opened to the 
course her father pursues in business. This 
enlightenment comes finally and is a shock. 
The intricacies of the story should not be 
traced here, but the reader will be interested 
to note how the author tries to solve difficul- 
ties and yet keep within the bounds of possi- 
ble human action. There will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the probability of his 
solution. ‘there is much to admire in the 
character-drawing, but occasional false notes 
indicate that the author had not fully mas- 
tered his material. 

Gelett Burgess in “ The White Cat” * dis- 
closes the tragedy of an alternating nature in 
the form of a beautiful girl. She is Joy, or 
Edna, good or evil according to no law of 
which she is conscious or over which she has 
any control. A scheming doctor who fosters 
the “ Edna” possession for his own ends, and 
a noble youth who loves the “ Joy” nature, 
fight for the poor harassed creature. The 
theme is old, the treatment is modern, and 
ends in a grand sensational scene where 
good triumphs in orthodox fashion. 

Among recent volumes of short stories 
that by Mr. Winfield Scott Moody? de- 
serves the reading of all those who care for 
a light touch, a charming atmosphere, and a 
graphic description of the joys and sorrows 
of the collector. The tale of the chase of 
the rare bric-Aa-brac has not often been so 
pleasantly told, with knowledge of its tricks, 
accidents, and catastrophes, of its immense 
interest, and of the fun of it. The people 
who appear are well drawn, and, what is 
better, they are well bred. After reading 
much of the fiction of the day, one feels as 
if in this modest volume he is really once 
more in good society. 

—— The lover of the hardy garden 

eT can now find described in a 
single book? every. perennial 
plant and flower that the most complete 
garden could conceivably contain. The flow- 
ers are arranged in tabular form, by months 
according to their season of bloom. The 
tables give concisely common and botanical 
names, height of plant, proper situation for 
planting, color of blossoms, and a few words 
of general description and individual pecu- 
liarities. A color chart, showing sixty-three 
shades, is appended to the volume; and 
reference to these shades by number helps 
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to give the reader a definite idea of the color 
of each flower described. Additional lists 
recommend the best herbaceous plants, selec- 
tions of water plants, log garden plants, plants 
conspicuous for their foliage, vines and 
climbers and ferns: Two/undred fine photo- 
graphs of flowers and gardens offer inspira- 
tion for the ambitious gardener. The book 
should be a valuable reference volume for 
the experienced garden-maker who aims at 
elaborate color combinations or who wants 
to try experiments with new or little-known 
flowers. The beginner in this delightful pur- 
suit would probably find some of the simpler 
and less exhaustive garden books more help- 
ful and not so bewildering. Another volume’ 
is full of suggestions for rendering the garden 
more homelike, more livable, and more pic- 
turesque by the appropriate addition of ac- 
cessories. Summer-houses, garden temples, 
pergolas, trellises, bowers, green galleriés, 
pleached alleys, sun-dials, gazing-globes, 
seats, tables, bird-houses, bee-skepes, foun- 
tains, pools, walls, terraces, balustrades, and 
other similar accessories to the garden, 
formal and informal, are described succinctly 
and helpfully ; but especially are they illus- 
trated. Every second page of the book is 
filled by an unusually fine picture of one of 
these features. A third volume? has the dis- 
tinction of being a garden book without pic- 
tures. It contains what is really a group of 
essays on the principles of garden arrange- 
ment and tree planting and training for the 
securing of artistic landscape effects. A 
book * of more direct application, and one 
that will be of more value for the amateur 
garden and the home-maker than any of 
these three, is entitled “ Four Seasons in the 
Garden.” Itcontains clear and definite in- 
struction on such subjects as the making and 
care of the lawn, and of flower-beds, back- 
yard gardens and window-boxes, fall work 
in the garden, the growing of bulbs, the home 
greenhouse, table decoration, and many 
others. It is well illustrated. 


Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, handicrafts, the 
drama, and dancing are the seven arts to 
suggest the essays collected in the present 
volume. Each paper is distinguished bya 
general excellence in the selection of mate- 
rial and by an extreme finish in the manner 
of its exposition; indeed, sometimes the 
reader can hardly escape a feeling of pre- 
ciosity. The variety of subject represented 
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by Mr. Symons’s latest volume’ affords 
marked light and shadow of background, as 
contrasted with some of his other books, 
making each subject stand out distinctly 
from the rest; indeed, often also more sharply 
differentiating his particular opinions from 
other opinions. Here is a volume either 
to take up and open anywhere for a spare 
half-hour, or one equally to repay consecu- 
tive reading. This may be said of whatever 
Mr. Symons writes. He is too acute a 
thinker, too sincere a_ believer in the possi- 
bilities of whatever subject he may be en- 
gaged upon, too frank and fearless in his 
use both of matter and manner, ultimately 
to fail in his general appeal. There must 
always be a respect for the man who divines 
subtly, thinks independently, and knows 
how to give forceful impact to his thought. 
There must also arise some stimulation and 
Suggestiveness from essays such as these, 
leading to further investigation and not im- 
probably to original thinking. That is not 
saying, however, that every one will quite 
agree with all of Mr. Symons’s opinions, 
especially where, as in the essay on M. Rqdin 
in the present volume, for instance, he occa- 
sionally seems to over-emphasize the erotic, 
as does that sculptor. While for an instant 
there may bea faint reminder of the deca- 
dent school, it is soon dissipated. If one 
were to compare Mr. Symons with other 
critics and literary men, it would rather be 
with such an authority as the late Walter 
Pater. Yet what of Pater’s opinions is more 
acute than Mr. Symons’s estimate of Mr. 
McCall’s “ Nineteenth Century Art,” “ The 
bricks in his work are often better than the 
building,” or the estimate of Carriére, one 
who did for human nature in painting what 
Corot did for landscape : 


The rhythm of his mother and child almost evades 
the limit of the frame. ... In Carriére as in Rodin 
there are no specimens, but growing things; the flower 
scarcely plucked, still alive from the root, a part not 
yet cut off from universal nature. And that is why 
Rodin leaves the foundation of his form unshaped in 
the marble, why he gives the animate being some 
foothold on the earth; and why Carriére evokes a 
mist or twilight, which ‘clothes his hymanity with that 
tenderness that lurks transformingly behind our eyes 
when we look upon one another. 


The reading of this volume ? 
emphasizes by contrast the 
value of those provisions of. 
English law which have now come to be so 
inwrought into Anglo-Saxon civilization that 
it is difficult for the men of this generation 
to realize the severity of the battles by which 
they were won. Not merely in the Inquisi- 


History of the 
Inquisition 


Studies in Seven Arts. By Arthas Symons. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.. New York. $2.50, ne 
A History of the paqueation of volo Tit By Henry Charles 
LL.D. In Fo The Macmillan 
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tion, but in Spanish jurisprudence generally, 
those provisions were not only disregarded, 
they were unknown. The accused was 
habitually tortured, and torture was _ fre- 
quently applied to witnesses. It was always 
presumed that the accused was guilty. He 
not only must establish his innocence, but 
he must be able to resist torture applied to 
compel him to confess his guilt. Arrested 
and brought before the Holy Office, he was 
not told of what offense he was charged, 
but was exhorted to confess the crime of 
which he had been charged and of which 
he often knew nothing, and was tortured 
to extort some sort of confession. Of 
course he did not face his. accuser or 
confront his witnesses, nor have any oppor- 
tunity to examine them. An advocate was 
allowed to assist him, but the advocate was 
frequently, if not generally, appointed by the 
court, and instead of being prohibited from 
communicating the information derived from 
his client, he was required to repeat it if the 
communication would be of advantage to 
the inquisition. Under these conditions ac- 
quittal was virtually prohibited, and if by 
any chance an acquittal was secured, it con- 
stituted no bar to subsequent proceedings. 
When, as rarely was the case, acquittal was 
obtained, it was followed by an infliction of 
a fine or some other penalty in order to save 
the honor of the court. Finally, in lieu of 
the modern endeavor to secure the impartial- 
ity of the tribunal, the finances of the fribu- 
nal were made to depend on the fines which 
it inflicted, and the injustices and cruelties 
instigated by the perverted conscience of 
the times and the spirit of sordid selfishness 
which is, unhappily, peculiar to no time. 
This volume of Dr. Lea’s is not so much an 
indictment of any ecclesiastical organization 
as it is a revelation of the spirit of despotic 
power, whatever the organization in which it 
may dwell. In fact, all the wrongs portrayed 
in this volume are being perpetrated to-day 
in Russian tribunals—the torture both of 
accused and of witnesses, the presumption 
of guilt, the refusal to communicate to the 
accused the accusation, the denial of any 
opportunity to confront either the accuser or 
the witnesses, and the use of the courts to 
gratify private greed and private revenge. 


Forty years ago the New 
England Theology was a 
phrase that represented an 
active and influential school of religious 
thought, with a history of a century anda 
half behind it. Between 1880 and 1895 it had 
disappeared from its place of power in the 


New England 
Theology 


Congregational seminaries. To-day it is 
merely the shadow of a great name whiclt 
has “ perished from off the face of the earth.” 
So writes its present historian,’ himself one 
of its alumni, confessing that when he began 
to write its history, years ago, he thought it 
“destined, under whatever changes, to the 
exercise of a long extended influence.” The 
distinctive spirit of the New England the- 
ology was ethical. In its ethical interest it 
endeavored to effect improvements in the 
Calvinistic system which it had inherited. 
The system under successive improvers 
changed—to use a phrase of Professor Park 
—to “Calvinistical and Calvinisticalzsh.” 
When the system collapsed entirely in the 
Copernican revolution introduced by Dar- 
winism, the work of improving it, of course, 
ended. The New England theology became 
in form defunct. Its spirit lives; its soul is 
marching on in the new direction of theolog- 
ical improvement which Darwinism intro- 
duced, and Biblical criticism, with a new 
psychology, is continuing. That spirit, awak- 
ening in the elder Edwards, was transmitted 
to his successors. It believed in theological 
development and progress, in meeting new 
conditions with new presentations of truth. 
Through this spirit the recent modernizing 
of religious thought has been effected, as 
Professor Foster notes, with less disturbance 
among the pupils of the New England the- 
ology than among others, and from them the 
leaders of the recent transition from old to 
new modes of thought and statement have 
mainly come. His history begins with the 
elder Edwards, of Northampton, and ends 
with Professor Park, of Andover. The fa- 
mous teachers whom he brings in, each with 
his quota of constructive, reconstructive, and 
controversial thought, retain—excepting 
those hyphens between the old and the new, 
Samuel Harris and Horace Bushnell—slight 
hold on present interest, given, as it is, to 
largely modified conceptions of God and 
man, nature and the Bible. But a perennial 
interest will attach to their ethical effort to 
better a system false at its root in the now 
obsolete fiction of humanity wrecked in its 
launching into the world. Some unguarded 
expressions of their historian, ¢.g., ‘‘ God’s 
supernatural interference ;” “as for future 
punishment ... he is a bold man who is 
willing to be known as believing in it,” may 
raise doubt whether he has yet fully freed 
himself from the pull of the system whose 
collapse he records. 

History of the New England Thesteny. By the 


ev. Frank Hugh Foster, D.D. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $2. 


Letters to The Outlook 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES: 


Referring to your editorial comment upon 
the decision of United States Judge Speer 
sustaining the constitutionality of the Fed- 
eral law rendering common carriers, engaged 
in inter-State commerce, liable in damages 
to their employees for injuries received in the 
course of their employment, even though 
occasioned by the negligence of their co 
employees, I wish to add a word or two. 

The doctrine of non-liability of masters 
for injuries to servants from the negligence 
of fellow-servants was established, by judi- 
cial construction, in England, shortly after 
steam railways were put into operation. It 
was not long before the question presented 
itself to the courts in this country, and in 
Massachusetts, and in South Carolina at 
about the same time, the English precedent 
was followed. (Farwell v. R. R. 4 Metc. 49; 
Murry v. S. C. R. R. Co., | McMullan, 385.) 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the intro- 
duction of the English doctrine of non-liabil- 
ity of the masters was stoutly resisted, the 
Scotch judges protesting to the last against 
its apparent injustice. 

Lord Cockburn (afterwards Chief Justice) 
summed up his. objection to it, in Rankin v. 
Dickson (Hay’s “ Law of Liability in Cases 
of Accident and Negligence,” p. 136), in a 
few strong words: 


It is said, as an illustration of this, that if a coach- 
man kills a stranger by improper driving the employer 
of the coachman is liable; but that he is not liable if 
the coachman only kills the footman. If this be the 
law of England (I speak it with all due respect), it 
most certainly is not the law of Scotland. 

See also 23 Ohio Weekly Law Bulletin, 
p. 84. W.S. WALKER. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEN’S WORK AND WOMEN’S WORK 


In your editorial of April 6 you quote Miss 
Stephen as saying that “there is a certain 
absurdity about the mere suggestion of 
men’s taking an increased part in woman’s 
work; . . . what is, in fact, proposed is that 
women, while continuing to do all their own 
work, shall take an increased share in that 
of-men,” and you evidently consider this “an 
indisputable truth.” 

To my mind, ever since the beginning of 
machinery man has encroached on “‘ woman’s 
work,” and is bound to continue the trans- 
ference of work now done at home to places 
outside the home. Once all women were 
producers; to-day many are not. These lat 
ter are no more idle than the midge darting 


over a summer pool, but they are unproduc- 
tive. They no longer need to make yeast, 
vinegar, butter, cheese, candles, soap, collars, 
shirts, stockings, coats. They neither spin 
nor weave nor dye all the household textiles, 
as did their foremothers. They must have 
new avenues of productivity if they are not 
to be parasites. Man’s invasion of their 
sphere has set them free for a more needed 
and more spiritual work. It is~ useless to 
speak of “mas’s work” and “ woman’s 
work” as if they were static. They are in 
constant flux. The electric cooker and end- 
less possible helps to household Jabor must 
be reckoned with in the near future. 

Moreover, as Miss Jane Addams, Miss 
Mary McDowell, Mrs. Florence Kelley, and 
other suffragists who are leading social re- 
formers in this country are never weary in 
pointing out, not only must millions of women 
now earn their living outside the home, but 
the housekeeper as well as they is more and 
more dependent on outside conditions which 
only a voter can efficiently control. Pure 
food was once a matter of the housekeeper’s 
care; now she must depend on legislation. 
She cannot make gas as she once made 
candles, or control her water or milk supply. 
Every year each household is growing more 
dependent on conditions that the woman 
who loves her home ought to deSire to help 
control. 

It is the failure to grasp the immense sig- 
nificance of the new industrial era as bearing 
on the woman and the home that seems to 
me to be the cause of much belated anti-suf- 
frage argument. A century ago it might 
have applied. 

It is interesting to note that at the great 
National Peace Congress in New York 
every woman who was asked to speak .hap- 
pened to be a woman suffragist. It is safe 
to say that four-fifths of the women who are 
doing noble service for the community are 
woman suffragists, and four-fifths of the 
women whose names are in the society col- 
umns in whist contests, competing for ath- 
letic prizes, and posing for beauty shows are 
positive anti-suffragists. Between these two 
the mass of busy women have not yet taken 
a decided stand, and are open to conviction. 
If they are to follow The Outlook’s advice, 
and read Miss Stephen, I suggest that they 
also read Jane Addams before they decide 
to ignore the implications of democracy and 
modern industry. 


LuctA AMES MEAD. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS 


I notice that you say in regard to the New 
York Teachers’ Salary Bill that it will make 
it more difficult to provide a proper propor- 
tion of men teachers. I fail to see the cogency 
of this reasoning. As a man teacher myself, 
I have noticed that men now meet two diffi- 
culties as teachers: first, they often find it 
hard to obtain positions in secondary schools, 
because women can be hired to do the same 
work very creditably at salaries which men 
with families cannot accept; second, the 
salaries of men teachers are lowered because 
school boards know that if a man will not 
accept a stated salary, a woman with no one 
dependent on her doubtless willdo so. And 
the average school board does not trouble 
itself too deeply about the need of men 
teachers, provided the routine work seems 
satisfactorily performed by women. As a 
result, the salaries now usually paid call 
many second-rate men, and fewer thoroughly 
competent ones; while with women this is 
less true, since teaching is perhaps the best 
profession that can be said to be wide open 
to women. 

As The Outlook intimates, this lack of 
proportion between men and women teach- 


ers is undesirable. But if the salaries were 


equalized, and made high enough to be sat- 
isfactory to men, would not the tendency be 
for schocl boards to choose a proper propor- 
tion of men, since nothing could be saved by 
hiring women? The competition would then 
be on the basis of merit and fitness, not on 
the lower level of commercialism that now 
too often prevails. 

It may be that the law is unwise and eco- 
nomically unsound, since it forces the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, and that the only 
remedy lies in the education of the public to 
recognize the vital importance of the teach- 
er’s profession. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means clear that the law would add to the 
proportion of women teachers. Why should 
a school board give preference to a woman 
when the law provides that she shall receive 
the same salary as a man? It seems to me 
that the question would then be simply one 
of the comparative fitness of the candidates, 
and of a preference in sex. 

W. E. AIKEN. 


Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. 


NOT A POPULIST 


I notice in The Outlook of April 6, p. 806, 
the statement is made that Frank Steunen- 
berg “ was elected Governor of Idaho as a 
Populist in 1897.” 

In view of the general character of Popu- 


list leadership during that period, the state- 

ment does our lamented former Governor a 

great injustice. He was never a Populist, 

but was twice elected Governor as a Demo- 

crat. J. M. ALDRICH, 

(Professor of Biology, University of Idaho.) 
Moscow, Idaho. 


DUE TRIBUTE 
The interesting communication in your 
May issue headed “ Creative Americans ” 
has tempted an “honest old-timer ”—not 
“ pessimist ”—into reminiscing. The present 
writer goes back in memory to the early and 
middle fifties of the nineteenth century. He 
remembers very distinctly that some four or 
five years before the epoch-making (?) address 
of Dr. William A. Stearns, of Amherst Col- 
lege, the University of Virginia had an ac- 
complished physical director at the head of 
an up-to-date (for the time) gymnasium bear- 
ing the legend, “ Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” We had “ anthropometric meas- 
urement” or scientific system of hygienic 
instruction and all that. But well-nigh the 
whole student body would meet of afternoons 
in generous trial of strength and prowess on 
the gymnasium green. We had our exhila- 
rating games of shinny, popularly known as 
“*bandy,” in which the “ fellers ” would upon 
occasion get a shin barked or a couple or 
more of teeth knocked down their throat. 
But their blood went tingling, and the sport 
was jolly and “ fair play” the law. We had 
our football, too—not an eclectic club of 
eleven, but a whole field full of eager con- 
testants for the ball and the “high kick,” 
and no broken spines, fractured skulls, or 
harvest of half a score of deaths in a season 
of forty or fifty days. The “anzmics” 
might almost be counted on one-half the fin- 
gers of one hand. Appendicitis hadn’t been 
heard of, “ heart failure ” wasn’t the constant 
refuge for medical diagnosis. - Typhoid was 
rare; and, not least, perhaps every third 
man or more one met did not wear the fash- 
ionable appendage of eyeglasses. I know 
not if all this was due to the “ inwincible hig- 
norance” of the day which could not see 
what “a sorry breed” it was producing. 
But at least we seemed to get along, and the 
“mens sana in corpore sano” was abun- 
dantly in evidence. As to the scholarship, it 
may have consisted in a thorough mastery 
given by concentration on a few things. 
The writer recalls, at random, no less than 
,three of his contemporaries who either have 
occupied or are now occupying honored 
chairs in such institutions as Harvard, 
.Columbia, and Johns Hopkins. 
(Rev.) W. H. MEADE. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY MAIL 


PAYABLE MONTHLY 


No More Life-Insurance Agents 


If you want sound, legal-reserve life insurance at lowest premium 
rates, and on convenient monthly payments, without extra charge; if you 
want to keep in your own pocket the big commissions other companies pay to 
_ the insurance agent; if you’re not quite satisfied with your present insurance, 
. i) the best thing you can do is to write at once to the 


pe POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


EE Learn all about it by mail. Ask for Booklet A, ““THE POSTAL IDEA; ’twill inter- 
my 6-est you. If you mention OUTLOOK we'll enter your name also for a free subscription 
to“ THE POSTMAN,” a little periodical for men, women and young people who want to 
get the best insurance at lowest rates. Do not fail to answer the two following questions: 


a | Ist. What is your occupation ? 
2d. What is the exact date of your birth? 


Address POSTAL — COMPANY, 525 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda 


Ex-P resident American Med- 

Hunter McCuire, MI.D., LL.D., ital Association, and of the 
Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me as a powertul NERVE 
TONIC when I have prescribed it as such. I sometimes think it must contain Hypophos- 
hites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a ‘tonic and alterative. I 


now from its constant use, personally and in practice, that the results obtained are far 


beyond those which the analysis given would warrant.” ; 

' Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Bat- 
Charles C. Hill, M.D., timore Medical College, etc.: “In many forms 
of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.” 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water 
trade. Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA 


CALIFORNIA 


and: return from Chicago, daily to May 18, 
June 8 to 15, and $64.50 June 22 to July 5. 


CHIGAGO, UNION PAGIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Good on the Electric-Lighted Overland Limited, China 
¢& Japan Fast Mail, and Electric-Lighted Los Angeles 
Limited. Correspondingly low rates from poirts 
east of Chicago. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, C. &. -W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHANGE IN FOOD 


Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that a change in food can cure 
dyspepsia. “I deem it my duty to let you know 
how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of indigestion. 

“1 had been troubled with it for years, until last 
year my doctor recommended Grape-N uts food to 
be used every morning. I followed instructions 
and now I am entirely well. 

“ The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we use four 
packages a week. You are welcome to use this 
testimonial as you see fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food, is that it is predigested by nat- 
ural processes and therefore does not tax the 
stomach as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for building up the 
nervous system. If that part of the human body is 
in perfect working order, there can be no dyspepsia, 
for nervous energy represents the steam that drives 
the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the ma- 
chinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts food 
can be used by small children as well as adults. It 
is perfectly cooked and ready for instant use. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“ There’s a Reason.” 


Harder to Save than to Earn! 
Easier to Risk than to Wait! 


We have no speculative venture to recom- 
mend to our patrons. The best Real Estate 
Securities do not pay fabulous rates of inter- 
est. The Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, by careful and conservative invest- 
ment of its funds in the best class of real 
estate mortgages, is enabled to pay 


0% a Year 


Savings Accounts 


Your savings or surplus are safe, the earn- 
ings sure. Five per cent. per year for every 
day in our care and subject to your with- 
drawal at your need or option. Start an 
account at any time. 

Under the New York Banking Department 
supervision and inspection. 

Our patrons, prominent men in all walks 
of life, heartily endorse our methods and per- 
mit us to refer prospective 
clients to them. 

Write for particulars; prob- 
ably we can refer you to some 
one in your locality. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 


Have You Seen Our 
Summer Style Book? 


y contains illustrations of over 150 fashionable gar- 

ments for almost every occasion, from beautiful silk 
costumes to serviceable knockabout suits. We will send 
this handsome book to any part of the United States 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


With the Catalogue ~ ¥ 
we will send a large as- “<<a 
sortment of samples of 
the latest materials 
from which we make 
our to order, 
and full and explicit in- 
structions showing you 
how to have _ your 
measurements taken at 
home, and how to send 
in your order. 


You take no risk what- 
ever in dealing with us, as 
any garment we send you 
that is not satisfactory in ° 
every respect may be re- 
turned to us at once and we 
will refund your money. 


We Guarantee 
to Fit You 


If you order 
from us, your 
Summer suit will 
be made in the 
Now 
Style, pertectiy 
finished and made 
to fit and become 
you, and it will not 
cost you as much 
as = would pay 
at home for the 
ready-made kind. 

Simply say: 
“Send me — 
Sty le-Book and 
ples,” and men- 
tion the colors 
oy prefer. Write 
or them at once 
before you forget 
it. Do not send 
postage,as we will 
mail them FREE. 


Our Catalogue lilustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits . . . $5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits . - $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits - $6.00 to $20 
Jackets . $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats. . $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waists . ° . 98 cents to $4.98 
Muslin Underwear . . 24 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses $2.25 to $8.95 
Black. Silk Coats . . $4.98 to $14.75 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishmeat io the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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INTEREST 


Professional men, farmers, business men, 


and others living in sections where interest 
rates are low, will find it to their advantage 
to deposit their savings at 4% interest with 
this large, safe institution, in order to in- 
crease the earning power of their capital. 
Write for booklet “V,” describing our 
system of receiving deposits by mail. 


™ CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE: 


SR Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s FooteEase, powder for the 
feet. It cures smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes sting out 
of corns and bunions, the greatert 
comfort discovery ofthe age. 
se makes tight- oes feel 
easy. itis a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, ochip feet. ‘ 
We have ores 000 testimonials, T T 
‘0-1 DAY ld by all Druggists and Shoe ¢ 
4 tores, 3c. Do not acce pe any substi- 
gry Sent by mail for 


FREE fackace 


] 
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OTHER GRAY’S sw EET 
lien’s Trial Pac cago Wik 


-Ease.” SS. OLMSTED. Le Roy, N.Y. ¢ 


TYPEWRITERS 
AT SAVING OF 


All makes—good as new 
shipped on approval x. “im We rent all 
makes at $3.00 per month and allowrent on price. Reming- 
tons $20 to $60, Smith Premiers $25 to $50, Olivers to $50, 
others $15 to $30. Send for Catalog, Special Flyerand Terms. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 532 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival Songs, and 
400 others used by the Great E nglish Evangelist. 


Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


adds zest to gravies and spice to salads and im- 
proves the flavor of fish, game, and soups. 


A Bad 


Complexion 

pivarion and rough skin are caused 
y indigestion. a is an active 

digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 

sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps. a full size 25c. 


box mailed for trial. Once only. 
A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N.Y. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CULTURED lady, fond of and experi- 
enced with children, having pleasant home 
in picturesque, healthful village, will give 
mother’s care to six little girls during sum- 
mer. Highest references. 6,614, Outlook. 


‘LADY, highest credentials, will chaperon 
1, 2, or 3 young ladies to Berlin ; reside in 
pension of recognized standing, conducted by 
American lady. Kates moderate.. German 
spoken and taught. Miss Heinemann, care 
Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J 

A lady physician of fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the profession yy take charge of three 
to five or six children for the summer, while 
their parents or guardians travel, for as lon 
a period as required. (sood references. Ad- 
dress 6 609, Outlook. 

OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few min- 
utes each day, draws the blood to the scalp, 
causing free and normal circulation, which 
stimulates the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for nee 
pertouys. The Modern Vacuum Cap 

72 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 

WANTED—Care and instruction of one 
or two motherless children in refined home 
néar Boston after June l. 6,662, Outlook. 

COLLEGE professor, traveling this sum- 
mer in Greece, Palestine, wants congenial 
companion. Address 6,664, Outlook. 


WANTED, educated women for training 
school 244 years course. Remuneration given. 
For further particulars write to Miss M. 
Osborne, Greenwich Hospital, Milbank Av.. ; 
Greenwich, Conn. 

ARCHITECT’S SCALE FOR FIVE 
NAMES of persons, in towns*of less. than 
40,000 population, who intend to buy a home 
heating plant. Scale has ten graduations, 
very accurate and convenient for any one 
building or draftin Ask also for our 72-page 
book about HEATING by HOT water. 
Andrews Heating Co., 633 Heating Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SHOPPING—Samples sent. Orders filled 
promptly. Suits and hats to order. Highest 
references. M. W. Wightman & Co.. 44 West 
22d St.. New York. 

‘“* CHARLEY’S Country Cousin” and 4 
—¥ royalty plays for amateurs. 25 cents 

K McDowell Rice, Worthington, Mass. 

watt LD will be received for education by 

family of nobility in Germany. Could accom- 

pany lady returning in June. For terms 
6,584, Outlook. 

FREE—A mathematical view of some 
events in the Life and Death of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, with other matte rot similar nature. Sent 
upon application. ‘. Gould, Hotel Pel- 
ham, Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION need not be considered 
iopeless. ‘Throw physic to the dogs.” 
Health restored and disease prevented. Send 
for treatise on consumption, chronic catarrh, 
and otherwasting diseases. It teaches you to 
cure yourself with pure olive oil, fresh air, 
and sunshine. Los Angeles Olive Growers 
Ass’n. 303 Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


A limited party sailing from Boston_for 
Na oy June eighth, can include two ladies. 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
England, will be visited. Sixth trip. Miss 
Wetherbee, 5(0 Audubon Road. Boston, Mass. 

A woman physician of experience will take 
charge of a patient for another phys'cian or 
accompany an invalid during July and Au- 
gust. References exchanged. 6,467, Outlook 

WOMAN’S BUSINESS BUREAU,.21 
West 24th St., New York. Multigraphing 
tynpewriting, purchasing for men, women, and 
children; artistic house furnishing. color 
schemes: positions for professional and busi- 
ness people ; rooms secured for out-of-town 
visitors ;_ arrangements made for summer 
board. Estimate given if stamp is enclo 
for reply. Highest references. 

THE Victor Sanitarium Specialty nervous 
diseases Alcohol or opium a Home 
treatment if you cannot come. rite. The 
Victor, Box 387, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Classified Advertising 


Department of 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


SIXTY TOURS 


Tours de Luxe and shorter vacation 
tours, inclusive fares 


$150 TO $1195 


39 to 89 Days. All Routes including 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic. 
Membership Limited. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


th Annual Series of Select Parties for 
Grand ‘Tour of the W orld leave from 
September to January. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
135 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Pay- 
able Everywhere 


CHATEAUX 
of FRANCE The most enchanting 


by-way of Europe; a rural route through the 
land of poppies and troubadour romance. 
Sail May 25th and June dh. 


CATH EDRALS 
of ENGLAND of comms 


known va of the Wye, the mountains and 
casties of Wales. Lectures on English hist cy: 
art, and literature. Sail ail May 2thand June 5t 


BOTH TH ESE tateresting tours and 


many others are « ut- 
lined in our A nnouncement of Uni- 
versity Tours. Write for it. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 
left in a select 


EUROP rarty of eight 


chaperoned by a professor me wife experi- 
enced in European travel. Everything first 
class. Cost $1,000. Best references required. 


pad English Ab- 


beys—the best of 


Two vacancies 


TO wh our Steam 
acht 1s a de- 
PALESTINE summer 
tour. We shall 

disembark at Port Said, at Jaffa, at Beirut 
visiting Cairo, Jerusalem, “Damascus, and 


vicinities without the discomforts of long 
overland journeys. Sail June 29th. 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN 


CAPE. 
summer tour. 


The fiords, moun- 
tains, glaciers, and 

uaint peoples of 
the NO kk TH 
An interesting and restful mid- 
Sail June. 20th. 


Write for Special Announcements of Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO, 
101 Cong’! House Boston 


Egypt, etc., 
Travellers in Europe 
Couriers versed in archeology, history, 
and authorized by the Italian Government,can 
apply to Roman Couriers’ Society, 


ome, Italy. Telegrams, **Curieclub,”’ Rome. 
12th year. tour 
urope gupe days. Fall tour 
sles and Spain. 


Rev. M. M. KUGLER, Cincinnati, O. 


London & North Western Ry. 


(ENGLAND) 
POPULAR TOURIST ROUTE 
Chester, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford, Engi Lakes. Scotland, Wales. etc. 

ress Vestibuled Trains 
LIVE Riverside) to LONDON 
on arrival of’ steamers fron America. 
Baggage (hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
, al information, F Folders, Guides, etc. 


G. WAND, Agent, 287 Fitth Ave., N. Y. 
EUROPE =. $250 
months’ sum- 
mer tour. 


20 tours at lowest rates from - 7O up. 
British Isles, Belgium, Hollan France, 
Switzerland, Germany, ustria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy. For details apply NOW. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE. Watertown ,. Mass. 
th Ideal Tour. Apply now. 
July 6 Mountains lakes, forests, $265 
cities. Six countries. J.P. Graham, Lawrence 
School, Pittsburgh. pi. Discount to three. 


Ideal Tour 
Europe 2 GRAHAM, $165 
Principal Lawrence School, Pittsburgh. 


Information free. 


Other Tours. 


A book devoted to 


For particulars address 985, Outlook. 
- practical prob- 
lems of 


The Art of Travel 


Travel. 
H. H. POWERS Price 2) cents 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 ‘Trinity Place, Boston 


Summer in Europe 


American lady and gentleman living abroad 

w.ll act as escort to small party. Itinerary, 
lenath of trip, ete., as party desire. Address 
8.2%, Outlook. 


1A PING through the Vellowstone 

Park and the Teton Mts., Wyo. 
Trips two and four weeks each. Limited par- 
ties. Sixth seasn, Special C. E. party. Send 
for booklet. Rev. R. C. Bryant, Rock ord, Il. 


The University Prints 


Include 1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian 

art. One cent each. Sendatwocent stamp 

for catalogue 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 rinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


DR. FLICK 
pean History, 
Syracuse (N. Y, wi con- 
duct select TRAY LUB. 
to Italy. Sept. $475. 
on history, art, architecture, literature, etc. 


IPE. aay sailing on June 15, 
steamer peers engaged, would take two 
young girls or adult Zeatring special care 
in traveling. 1,737, Outlook. 


Cravel Lovers’ Cour 


qune 20 to August 31—Rev. (and Mrs. 

> F. Nason, Wilmington, Delaware, wil 
eR a select party. Art Galleries, Muse- 
ums, Churches, Antiquities of Italian Cities. 
Steamer trips on Italian and Swiss Lakes and 


Rhine. Excursionsinthe Alps. Interestin 
German cities of Rhine. Quaint Holland. 
Belgium. The inexhaustible treasures of 


Paris and London. By coach an boat through 
the English and Scottish Lakes and Tros- 
sachs. Cathedrals, Abbeys, Keeet, Walled 
Towns, Historic Homes. VE 

$58), inclusive. Few vacancies. 


A Tramp Among 
the Alps 


If you want your boy to have an bay vaca 
tion write to Professor F. AN JEREGG, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

e 26th season of uninterrupted suc- 

ough sughtseets under €x. 

guidance. L ‘mated farties. All 

arrangements ar ‘lass. 
Dr. Mrs. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 
148 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Old World Conrs 


Very select party, sailing June for Italy. 
Leisure and comftor sightseeing. 
Best hotels. Po ~ A. 
Mr. and Mrs. DWARD A ROBSON, 
Warburton Ave., N.Y. 


Kraft’s Novel Tours 


Sailing JUNE 19th 

First class accommodations. London, Strat- 
ford, Warwick, Brussels, gntwerp. Cologne, 
Khine. Frankfort, Heidelber uremberg, 
Munich, Innsbruck, Venice, Milan, italian 
Lakes, Switzerland. Paris, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau. 

10% no extras—$775 
Party limited to6 Clate necessary. 


Mrs 
217 N. Y. 

Everything first-class. 
Our comprehensive tour 
of Contre k is 
ranged to provide the 
ENGLAND most itinerary 

and the highest of comfort. 

Sail J eturn in September. 


ull announcement. 
H. W. DUI N NG & CO., Wl Cong’l 
ouse, Boston. 
If 
Europe 8 Countries 


join a particularly cuenatiee tour at a reason- 
able rate apply at once to 355, Uutlook. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 
ALL TRAVELING 

TOUR EXPENSES INCLUDED 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 
HOLIDAYSin ENGLAND 
Send 4 cefits (pestawe) for illustrated book 
entitled “Holidays in England,” 
describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, 
and the Harwich Route, twin screw 
Steamship Line, England to the Continent 
via Hook of Holland or Antwerp. Address 


TCHAM, General Agent 
Creat Eastern Railway of England 
362 Broadway, New York 


Kraft’s Novel Tours 


Unsurpassed for comfort and attractive- 
ness. cummor party sailing June 
19th, S.S. Adriatic. London to Naples. 
Travel uxe. Returning Mediterranean 
route. year. 

3s Months. Cost $850 
Includes steamer fares, fees, chairs, railroad 
fares, hotels, cabs, omnibuses, gondolas, etc. 
Party limited to Immediate 
cation necessary. Highestrefs Mrs 

RAFT. 217 Lincoln Place, N.Y. 


Specially recommended for care af young ladies. 


POES SOME LADY 


want to make the fifth in a party sailing the 
secon | week in June for a summer abr ’ 
If so, address X. M., 1,875, Outlook. 
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Lackawanna 


WHERE TO SPEND 
THIS SUMMER 


Railroad | 


road’s booklet “ Mountain 
and Lake Resorts” will 
tell you how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see, and how much it will cost. 
144 pages, profusely illustrated. 
it contains a clever little love story, entitled: 


**A Chase for an Heiress’”’ 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


GEO? A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 8) New York City 


In addition Tuesday and 
all other points. 


ing. Sen 


Popular Plant Line 


Mounan {| MARITIME PROVINCES 
The Great Summer Tourist Route 


Saturday sailings at noon from 


Boston to Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown 
during the days of tourist travel. 


Connections for 
Steamers have modern improve- 


ments which insure every ocean comfort. Good 

board. — scenery and excellent trout fish- 
stamp for illustrated booklet, etc. 

A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 65 Commercial Wharf, Boston 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, } , on the main line an 
branches of the New Y ork, On- 
tario & Western Ry. 

If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME 

for your family in a region of absolute 

EALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

2,000 feet abdys the sea, with pure air, pure 
water, pure milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, 
and within Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—a country heartily recommended by 
physicians—then send & cents for postage to 
the oF or call and get at offices 
UPERBLY IL rRATED 
BOOK, MMER HOMES,” of 135 
ages. it gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, 

‘arms, soarding Houses, with their 
location, ces of board, facilities, attractions, 

Cc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, 

IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1180, 1354, 1393 
Broadway, 45 Nassau St.. 287 4th Ave., 
Ave., 2798 3d Ave., 105 West Doth 

82 5th Ave., Ticket offices, Des brosses 
—" We est 42d St. ferries, 56 Beaver St., Jour- 
nal Information Bureau, Columbus Circle 
ane ee St., Eagle Information Bureau, 26 

Last 2 
IN BRUOKLY N—4 Sout St. : 479 Nos- 
trand Ave., cor. Macon St.; 390 Broadway ; : 
Eagle Information Bureau. 

On May 29th and 3th excursion tickets at 
reduced rates will be sold at 425 Broadway, 
1354 Broadway, 105 West 125th St., 56 Beaver 
St., 4 Court St., Brooklyn, Weehawken and 
ferry offices, giving an opportunity of per- 
sonally selecting a summer home and also 
enjoying a day’s fishing in_ this delightful 
region. Tickets good returning th or 
May 3ist G DE 

‘Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y 


THE NEW ROUTETO THE ~~ 


SAGUENAY 


For all information as 
to the New Route to the Far- 
Famed Saguenay and the 
Summer Resorts and Fisting 
Grounds North of Quebec 

by the 


Quebec & Lake St. John Ry. 


Hotel Roberval, Island House, Lake 
St. Josep Lake St. Joseph Hotel, Lake 


St. Joseph. 
pply Pio HL. T.P.A., Room 
327, South B Boston, Mass. Or 


42 Broadway, NEW (ORK, and to ticket 
agents in all principal cities. A beau- 
tifully illustrated Guide Book free. 


ALEX. HARDY, Gen Pass.Agt., Quebec, P.Q. 


Yale Undergraduate Tutor 


will take charge of six boys to_join touring 
arty in Europe. Seven weeks. Sailing 
3rd. $300.00 each. References. 

Tutor, 4 if ilhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


EUROPE vacancy zune Six 

ladies sail 3d. 
Unusual tour for $425; 64 days; fine ro Pe 
Miss BArsour, 29 East 29th St.. N. Y. City. 


TRAVEL SCHOOL 


Italy to England. July 2. Twomonths. $400. 
Recreation, Travel, Lectures. Apply promptly. 


Independent Travel 


Save money, save trouble. Join exclusive 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware 


CATHEDRAL dune belongs to Eng- 


peculiar 


charm this best of 
months is emphasized 

by the charm 

ENGLAND this best of sum- 


mer countries. 

Sail May 25th by the S. S. Zeeland. 
Write for full particulars. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 ‘Trinity Place, Boston. 


Special Copley Tour 


The best of Europe at a minimum expense 
of time, money, and exertion 
Sail June 29th. Return Aug. 28th. 
Send for A nnouncement. 
Tue Cop.ey Tours, 20 Trinity Place, Boston 


Exceptional Tours 


73 to 88 days, 12 countries, $360 to $595. 
tar, June 2, * ‘Cretic ve 
oenig ert.” A Luro 
including. and Aug. 17— yeveres 
route—lower 9th Illustrated 
book; map. W. Tobseon, 917 Madison 
Ave., Baltimore, Mii. 


Sailing May 16th and 
EUROPE Mediterranean, en cour: 


rranean. T'en coun- 

tries, ten weeks, $500. Party limited ten, two 

vacancies, sailing July 4, Norway to Scotland. 
Eleven countries, eleven weeks, 

Bascock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St. ‘B’klyn. 


HOTE’'.S AND RESORTS 


ENCLAND 


ENGLISH LAKES 


G RA Ss M ERE 
Route, rail to Windermere, thence coach or 
carriage 9 miles. The center for Words- 
worth, Southey and Ruskinland. 


‘“ROTHAY HOTEL,” near the 
Church, and Prince , of Wales Lake 
Hotel, both strongiy recommended by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott patronized H. M. King 
Edward VIL. and H. R. - The 
Princess uf Wales. See Honeyman’ s 
‘* Bright Days in Merrie England.’’. Write 
Marconigrams. 

VPERTHWALTE, Grasmere. 


; Russell Square, 
Imperial Hotel London. Central 
osition, 350 rooms. Luxury and comfort. 
oom and table d’hote bkft. , $1.20. No extras. 


Y O R (ENGLAND) 


Board- 
House. Miss 
HOLLISand Miss E MIL. ¥ ROWNTREE, 
37 St. Mar s 4 minutes from the Minster, 
y 10 minutes from the station, 


FRANCE 
P A R I Pension 


ssons an 
Madame J. Devisse, 14 Rue du Regard, near 
‘Bon Marché.”’ American references. 


CERMANY 


MUNICH, Pension Waltenberg. 
Hess Str.28 V illa with garden; excellent food; 
sunny rooms, bath; near galleries, best tram 
connection. German and French lessons. 


SWITZERLAND 4 


LUCERNE | 


Hotel Pilatus 


ag family-house, quite up to 
date, in best pamtiqn on the lake overloo ing 
the glaciers; reduced arrangements for 
families and parties, Write for booklet. 

GELPAE, Manager. 


CANADA 


ABE: -NAKIS SERINGS 
The Carlsbad of Canada 


For a healthful, restful, invigorating out- 
ing «co to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the 
heart of the French (Country on the St, 
Francis River, 68 miles trom Montreal. 
Unsurpassed boating, bathing, fishing, driv- 
ing, tegnis. Grand old trees and wide 
porches for those who care more for rest 
than recreation. 


A BENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 


equal to the most effective waters of the 


celebrate | European resorts and a positive 
cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, In- 
somnia. Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Stomach. Hates $12 to $16 per week, 
Beautiful hooklet free. Open dune Ist. 


KR. G. Kimpton, Mer. . Abenakis Springs, Que. 


eArDerors.— A quiet. attractive old 
homestead; pleasant, airy rooms: sani- 
tary plumbing; good table : grounds adjacent 
forest, lakes, streams. Near village and sea, 
J. STANFORD, Chester, Nova Scotia. 


| 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


CANADA 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change: 
four hours trom Quebec city, on shore of 
beautiful Mipscawipps Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 
age 33 per day; $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
Boating, sat ling, Fishing ; beautiful walks 
and drives: extensive vegetable and flower 
gardens; forest fields and lawns; cool, not 
cold ; malaria and hay fever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. ‘rite for Booklet. 


a. A. LE BARON, Prop. 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Ac osetia for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Montowese 
Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


Open from June to October. The most 
Leautiful location on the entire coast. Excel- 
lent bathing and boating. Abundance of 
shade, extensive grounds, picturesque drives 
and good roads. Tennis, golf, bowling, bil- 
liards and music. Hotel accommodates 200. 
Rooms with private bath. (Good livery and 


garage. Sen bookies. 
. BRYAN, Manager. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. H.M. Hitrcuncock, 


Guilford Point House Guilford 


A family resort; large grounds, well shaded ; 
good bathing, boating, and excellent fishing 
Send for circular. Scott M. Bryan, Mer. 


THE MANOR Conn.—Opens 

June Ist. Ideal home, 
large rooms, good table. nrivaled scenery, 
boating, fishing, and hunting. 


Adults only. 
The Litchfield Inn 


Now Open to Guests 
Bright, sunny rooms; excellent cuisine and 
service; home comforts; delightful sur- 
roundings ; charming drives: good fishing : 
special rates for spring months. Booklet on 
»lication. 


i OWNE & SPERRY, Litchfield, Conn. 


On South Street, Litchfield, Conn. 


Charming old colonial house w th all 
modern improvements. Cool, healthful cli- 
mate, free from mosquitoes. Excellent table. 
Accommodations for trom 5to7 guests. For 
views of Litchfield, particulars and prices, 
apply to F. L. Thompson, Litchfield, Conn. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, #£=Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely a new 
hotel. Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver, etc. Solid mahogany furniture 
throughout. One hundred bathroom suites. 
THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA, 

Address 

Mer., 71 Broadway, New 


b. H. YARD, 


York, until June 15th, after that date 
esstas above. 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. | » 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
cooking. Moderate terms. 


UPLANDS Litenfieia Hitls 


Altitude 1,200 ft. Just an old Farmhouse ; 


comfortable rooms, good food, fineair. Bath. 
‘rite for circular. ene The Misses 
FotcerR & Rocers, U plands, W ‘insted, Conn. 


] OCKMERE HOUSER, Little 
John’s Island, Me. & miles from 

Fine scenery ; good board ; boating. 
hing and fishing. ‘Terms $8 to $12 per wee 

Cottages to let. Booklet. G. H. 


MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE WOODS 


trout fly clean camps, 
beds and linen; good table, spring water; 

separate sleeping lodges, outlying. camps; 
canoeing, mountain climbing big live game 
photography : booklet A. illustrated, con- 
taining Thoreau's “ Ktaadn.” C. C. Gar- 
LAND, Manager, Debsconeag, Maine. 


HAMILTON, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, As min. by train trom 
ton, D. dress G. 
WRIGHT, M.D.., Forest Glen. Maryland. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 
Ideal summer resort, shores famous 
lakes 

H. WING, ‘Box 8, Roxbury, Mass. 


14th & K Sts., N.W. 
The Hamilton Washington, 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all I plac es of 
interest ; l@tal i and long-distance ‘phones in 
rooms. ‘Transients edad. $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 
stay. For particulars and booklet address 
IRVI ING O. BALL. Proprietor. 


MAPLECROFT 


NORWAY, MAINE. Accommodates 
25. Leafleton application. W.C. HOBBS. 


LODGE and VIC- 
TORIA COTTAGE, Oxford 
Springs, Oxford, Me. 3” acres lawn, 
forest, lake. Cream and milk from Belmont 
Dairy. Pure water. C. E. Fisner, Prop. 


MAINE 
OSES HOOD INN and Cottages, 
BA e.— Three 
minutes to ocean or bay. Fine spring water; 
modern plumbing; sailing, eine Open 
Circular liss 


une 
W oodland Ave., Viiladelphia Pa. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND. ME. 
Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


Open July Ist to September 26th 
A delightful hotel, not for cuisine and 
service. elevator, baths, climate perfect. 
Address E. GERRY BROWN, Rep. at 
New York office, Town and Country 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave. or M. 
BALCH, Winchester St.. Brookline, Mass. 


Mountain View House “jer 


High elevation. Seashore and 


Pure water, perfect sanitation ; ; boating. salt 
and fresh water fishing, livery. pen June 25. 
Address Martinsviile. Knox Co. Me. till June 


10; after, Camden, Me. F.O. Martin, Prop. 


DOMHEGAN HOUSE 


Cc as BAY 
W oods and shore combined. Delightful leca- 
tion, with island views; boating, bathing, fish- 
ing: sheltered walks, beautiful drives, good 
table; mineral spring; telephone; 4 miles 
from railroad station. Also furnished cottage 
to let with meals at hote 


Miss 8S. G. SIMPSON. Brunswick, Me- 


CASTINE, MB 

Rooms with private bath<4ll modern con- 
U nequalled facili- 

and driving. Beau- 
woods and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates, W.A. W alker, Manager. 


U LL HOUSE, CHRISTMAS 
COVE, ME. Seashore and country 
combined. Good boating and fishing. Cool 
and homelike for fifty guests. Rates $8 and 
Booklet. A. GAMAGE., 


RIVERSIDE INN 


Maine 
Opens June 15, For booklet a ply to, to 


tiful walks throu 


HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitte 

Point, Me. Opens early in June. Goc 
boating bathing and fishing. Terms liberal. 
HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 


The Beeches P#tis Hill. Maine 


A sanitarium for semi- 


invalids. Mountain scenery. %0 feet eleva- 
tion. apy baths, meson ye, occup 
Dr. CHARLOTTE MMO! 


SUMMIT SPRING HOUSE 
POLAND, MAINE 
BAY OF NAPLES INN 
NAPLES, MAINE 
New modern hostlenies 
Elevator, electric lights, baths, music Saal: 
orchestra, and the argest public rooms in 
Maine. Dry. balsamic pine air. Summit min- 
eral spring water. Golf. tennis, fishing, boat- 
ing, canoeing, and 
bles. Near Poland Spring House. 
Geo. H. Davis, Prop. 


(sarage and sta- 
Buoklet, 


Ne Krangan., Isle of Springs, 
Sheepscot Kay, Me. Boating. bathing, 
auancing, tennis; good tab le; everything clean, 
neat, and attractive. For booklet and par- 
ticulars, address Albert Young, Auburn, Me. 


Sorrento, Maine 
Cottage offering unusual home comforts opcn 
irom ant to Oct. Ist. Address 

ARY H. ALLEN, Sorrento, Maine. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, co nbined with quiet and comfort. Cen- 
tral d:ning-room, individual cabins. Boating, 
bathing. fishing, tennis court. References 
required. Camp on application, 

. BACON, Bath, 


Blue Mountain Conall 
(Rangeley District) 
WILTON, MAINE 
Ideal camp. Canoeing, swimming, fishing 
(salmon, trout, and black bass). Mountain 
climbing, horseback riding, driving. All of 
our vegetables, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, etc., come from our own gar- 
dens. No canned goods used. Indi- 
vidual camps with perfect seclusion. Price 
$14 a week. Families by the season, prices 
on application to Wits E. BACHELLER, 

Proprietor, 432 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


BEACH, ME.—(Ocean House. 
Leading hotel. Sixty miles from Boston. 
Fine bathing and fishing Send for booklet. 
Special July rates. W. J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BEACH COTTAGE 


Annisquam, Mass. 
Reopens June 15 for boarders. Will be 
open nemmoreal Day for engagement 
rooms. Address Miss A. 
Prescott Hall, Cambridge, 


of 
RGESS, 
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HoTEL ASPINWAL 


Open June 10th to November Ist 
Beautiful Drives and well kept Liveries 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Town and Country, 289 Fourth Avenue 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Dry, Cool, Invigorating Climate. Pure Water. 


LENOX, MASS. 


Scenery of Surpassing Beauty [ 


New Auto Carage with Modern Appliances 
Oo. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 


Court 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


A summer hotel beautifully locate on a ridge overlooking 
Long Island Sound and commanding an extensive view. 
Simple elegance and quiet refinement throughout. New and 

rfect in every detail Spacious porches, attractive loggia. 
Ro oms single or en suite, each room having its private bath. 
Capacity limited. 


Only 28 miles from New York. Automobile bus meets all 
trains. 


Season from June 15th to September 25th. 
For rates and illustrated bookjet address 


Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


16 Miles from Plymouth Rock 


BRADFORD ARMS 
SAGAMORE LODGE 
Two charming hotels right on the beach. 
Board $12.00 to $17.50 per week. The 


most satisfactory restricted seashore resort 
in America. Send for booklet. 


J. F. MACGOWAN, Manager. 
Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street 


and Madison Avenue, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, Lots For Sale 


10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Cottages To Rent SAGAMORE BEACH CO. 


605 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 
COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most Gotighttu resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast Jotel taces the 
ocean. Booklets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
Circulars. JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


GRANITE SHORE—ROCK- 
CAPE ANN, MASS. 

Near —-, and “my landing. Free use of 
bath houses. vecial rates, May and 
Jane, HERBERT A LEE, Prop. 


Ladies Attention 


ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you. know what the Franklin 
Square House is? you_do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city, or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
itise eanfortabie. its rates are reason- 
able. It you are coming to Boston for a few 
or few weeks write to Mrs. ALIC 

AY TEELE, Supt., 11 E. St., 
oe. = for particulars and prices. 


COTUIT, CAPE COD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Santuit House 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


ANNISOUAM 


Gloucester, Mass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct. For rates and illus- 


-trated booklet apply to J. L. Publicover,Prop. 


An ideal spot. Beautitul grounds, brook, 
and grove. Modern im a Fine 
enient to trolle 


ARNER FARNU M. "Cheshire. Mass. 


The NANEPASHEMET 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Opens June 4. Finest location North Shore. 
Every room ocean view. Special rates June. 

Send for book. 


‘REST VIEW on the BLUFFS 
VINEVARD., Full ocean view from every 
room. Bathin , fishing, golf, etc. Address 
Mrs. E, SCHWART . Auburndale, Mass. 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (;:loucester and Magnolia: 
accommodate a limited number of guests 
A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
40 feet long. omelike rooms. Specia 
attention given to talie. Booklet and terms 
on application. . F. OSBORNE. 


K enberma, Mass. ** The Bermaken.’’ 

X dU miles from Boston. Opens June Ist. 
Ocean front; quiet. restful. invigorating; 
no gayetv: simple life. References required, 
Miss EK. THOMPSON, Surfside P. Mass. 


Manomet Point | ARDMORE INN 
Plymouth,Mass.| 4, KEITH. 


nuphore and country combined. A charm- 
pce to spend a vacation. The Inn is an 
with the best of water 4 y and sanitary 
plumbing. plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
esh and salt water fishing, boating and out- 
door games. delightful drives,grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Illustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 20th 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1,130 ft. above sea ievel; magnificent. view; 
cool pure air; large roons; broad piazzas; 
good golf, links. rite for booklet. 

BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


located on the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., offers the attractions 
of the seashore with modern met s oO 
treatment and home comforts. poagne a tu- 
berculosis_ patients are net peceive Opens 
qune Ist. LAURA V.GUSTIN- 

1.D., Phy. Mrs. E. 6. @USTIN, Supt. 
P, O. address Oak Bluff, Mass. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The Lincoln House 


Open June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 
tinest location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. For circulats, terms, 
etc., address as above 

ROBERT B. WARDWELL, Manager. 
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/ | THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


A Place for 
Particular People 


One hour from Boston 
by Boat, Rail, or Auto- 
over-Park-Roads. $4.00 
per day; $21.00 per week. 
Special rates for long 
term guests. 

Season June 15 to 

9 


J. LINFIELD DAMON, Jr., Manager, 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE| 


Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


in ‘June. Up-to-date hotel, 


7 hours from New York. 
Pine and balsam air. 

Trout, salmon and bass fishing. 
hare and deer shooting. 
Golf and tennis. 
drives and rambles. 


Address HH. G. MARVIN, 


Garage. 


INCOMPARABLE SUNAPEE 


NIPI PARK LODGE and Cottages open 
1,200 ft. above sea, 
on New Hampshire’s most picturesque lake, 
Electric light, steam heat, billiard hall, elevators. 
Private grounds 400 acres. 
Perfect sanitary equipment. 
Grouse, woodcock, 
Boating and beach bathing. 
Birds, botany, geology. -Romantic 
New York physician. 
Manager, NEW LONDON, N. Ht. 


Booklets at Fifth Ave. Hotel, New York Office America’s 
Hotels and Resorts, and at 1180 B’ way. 


combined. 
$2.51) to 
Sept. 


3.50 per day. 


hotel. For buoklet write to H. L. 


THE HAMILTON, Casco Bay 


The newest and best Hotel in this vicinity. Seashore and country 
16 miles best roads in the State. M 


ern improvements. 
Special rates for June, early part of July an 


ice new cottage of seven rooms to let in connection with 


Hamittron, Chebeague Island, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ocean View Provipestown, 


200 feet from water. Boating. "bathing, 
fishing. Patronage select; limited to 3. 
Steam heat. Modern appointments. rable 
the best. Open May 15th. Engage in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, ¥. 8. 


Highest point. Accommodates 200. Golf. 
F. H, ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


OULTON HOUSE—Lake Winnipe- 

saukee, Center Harbor, N. 

Large airy rooms, exceslent table. pure spring 
water. Booklet. EME Ice 


EA 

Robinswoc nn, Cottages, and Nopins 
ravuloge offer unique advantages. ogs 
sultry days, or malaria; elevation 1,150 feet ; 
magnificent views ; fine drives: charming so- 
ciety ; golf, tennis, pond and brook fishing. 

ates, $14 up; cuttages $150 up. For booklet 
address Manager of Inn, Gilmanton, N. H 


THE WILLOWS 


PTON, N. H. 
Has best of rooms. Reason- 
able rates for June. Write I. Leavirr. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
- INTERVALE, N. H. 

Open June 1. Fine view of the mountains. 

New improvements include “tg baths, 

steam heat, and yp wt lights. A pretty 

ooklet is sent free. ARNES’ Sons, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ASQUAM LAKES 
The. Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam kes, commanding a 
of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 


view 
pass rivings boating, fishing, bathing, 
etc. Free from hay = % _ Booklets. 

. DORR, Prop. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The New Profise House 


C. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 

Built in 1%6. Open July Ist to Oct. Ist. 
One of the prqest of leading resort hotels, 
where only the best can be obtained. 2) pri- 
vate Cottages. Golf, Tennis, good Roads, 
fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 


5 miles from Profile. June 15 to Ost. 5. 


Pliny Range House: 


White Mountains 
Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 


Delightfully located in the heart of the 
Presidential, Pliny and Cherry mountain 
ranges at an elevation of 1,550 feet. Pure 
spring water and modern sanitary arrange- 


ments. No hay fever or asthma. Reduced 
rates for June and July 
GEO. W. CR AWFORD & SON, Props. 


TR ANCONI A INN AND COT- 

TAGES, Sugar Hill, White Mts. 
N. H. Grand scenery, fine "roads, urea 
invigorating air. Situated on the s ope of a 
beautifulhill. Excellent table, supplied from 
our gardens and farms. rtesian well water. 


Sanitary plumbing and drainage. Tennis 
court and golf links. RO 
PECKETT, Franconia, N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE ‘Sunapee 
For booklets write GEO. S. FRESCUTT, 


ondon, 


‘AMP INGLEVIEW for adults, 

/ Lake Winnipesaukee, N. 
Cottage, tents, pine grove, sandy beach, boat- 
ing, daily mail. Adehghttful place. Write to 
Mrs. CARRIE F, HALEY, Milford, Mass. 


Lakeside House 

Now Open. Booklets. Private Cottages 

to Rent. Address GEO. W. WEEKS, 
The Weirs, N. H. 


cunteta View Farm, Lake Winne- } 


pesaukee, N. H. Goes, elevation, Brats 
scenery, spring water, good 
free. Booklets, Marr KiMBALL, R. l, 
Lakeport, N. 


THE WALPOLE INN 
Will reopen May 25, 1907 
For etc., apply to 
Mrs. M. CHINGS, 
COPLEY AMORY, Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Private Hotel one short block from Ocean 
Board walk, Casino, and amusements ; fine 
light rooms, good table and service. ‘Spe- 
cial terms | May. June, Sept., Oct. Booklets. 
No mosquitoe 


L. SMITH, Asbury Park, N. J. 


- 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT : 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


Balsams 


Dizville Notch, N. H. 


(White Mountains) 


HIS famous resort is 
right atthe entrance 
to Dixville Notch, on the 
highway oftravel between 
the White Mountains and 
the Rangeley Lakes. It 
is 2,000 feet above sea- 
level, amid wild and 
beautiful scenery, by a 
mountain lake alive with 
brook trout. 

Fishing, hunting, camp- 
ing, horseback riding, 
driving, automobiling, 
and the most charming 
social life. 

Absolute relief from 
hay fever. 

Open June 29 to Sept. 30. To 
secure rooms early application 
is important. 

Write for new booklet A, with 
beautiful lake and mountain 
views. 

CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager, 

Dixville Notch, N. H. 


sefore June 1, 1800 Lehigh Ave., 
P hiladelphia 


NEW JERSEY 


The Wellington ‘orth Asbury 


Beach front hotel. Select and po 
Rooms with bath. No malaria: no mosquitoes. 
Illustrated booklet. B. BIGGS SM(TH. 


HE TOURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Ov erlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive p ace to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THoMmAs. 


GALEN HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our elegant new brick building is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of curative 
baths and pool. Booklet. 


NG, Gen’t Manager. 
THE SAVOY cnt, 


_ Directly on the beach front. 
For illustrated booklet and terms address 
HANLEY, 


~- 


NOTEDPORITS BAY 
BEACH BATHING 


JHE SAGAMORE 9th Ave. and 

Ocean, BELMAR, N. Jd. Fifth sea- 

son. Capacity 100, Select appointments. 
$1.50-82.00. Booklet. 


\ ONTCLAIR, N. J.—Wahnfried, 
i 162 U pper Mountain Ave. Private Sana- 
torium. Refined, healthful surroundings. 
High class service. No mental cases. Bookiet. 
Highest references. ‘TThe Misses CLAPP. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
Open Throughout the Vear 
Let us send you our booklet. 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent 
covering 25 years. CHARLES DepERER. 


is86 Lhe Tremont, Sea Girt,N.J. 1907 


Hotel directly on the Beach. Every room 
the same full ocean view. S. HINKSON.- 
WOODWARD, 4130 Chester Ave., Phila- 
delphia, until June Ist. 


WILBURTON HOTEL 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


Directly on the sea. Cottage annex opens 
May2%h. A.C. &S. H. Letcuwortn. 


THE COLONIAL 


Spring ao New Jersey 
JUN OCTOBER 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


NEW YORK CITY 
Alexandra Hall 


Highly recommended residence for ladics 
desiring advantages of ~olis. Art. 
music schools, museums, chaperonage. 
Healthful location, near seaside resorts. 
$10-$15 weekly. Miss A. McFEk., 


iences. Mrs. E. Crawfo 


NEW YORK 


DIRON DACKS. Pine Grove Cottage. 
Comfortable, homelike ; reasonable rates. 
Fresh farm eggs, poultry, milk, vegetables. 
Mrs. C. H. Morhouse, Jay, Essex Co., N. ¥ 


The Algonquin 


Adirondack Mountains. A popular 
resort offering the advantages of living in the 
mest healthf ~ pore in the world, combined 
with plentiful opportunities for indulgence i in 
euch sports as excellent black bass and 
breo trout fishing, boating ona lake 
famous for its beautifu ‘clusters of islands 
Golf,tennis,music,etc. Booklet tells you more 
Open June 10, JOHN HARDING, Prop’r 


Adirondacks 


Fenton House 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
W rite for folder and particulars. 


C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 
Hurricane Lodge 


and Cotta 

IN THE ADIRON ACKS 
homeli Altitude 1,760 
ft.,900 ft.above and overlook- 
ing tye Keene Valley. Terms $14 to $22 per 
week. Special low rates for June and for parties 

coming for the summer. ‘rite for booklet. 
The cottages connected with the Lodge are 
finely furnished, hot and cold water, baths, ex- 
tensive verandas, etc. Address G. HL. Stevens, 

Manager, Hurricane, Essex Co. ‘ 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attractions 
of a beautiful lake shore in a locality with a re- 
markable record for healthfulness. The club 
affords an excellent plain table and accom- 
modation. ‘The boating is safe, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required. For information 
address Miss LADDand Miss COGSW ELL, 

Club Mers., 62 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Star Lake Inn 
ADIRONDACKS 

2.500 feet altitude; rooms en suite, with 
bath ; all modern conveniences; excellent 
cuisine, orchestra, electric lights, open fire- 
places, tennis, boating, driving, bathin XC. 
absolute relief for hay fever: special rates 
June ; references given. Ad M. 
AY LES, 28 Hudson Ave.. Albany, N. Y. 


ADIRON DACKS 


AND COTTAGES 
on beautiful Schroon 
Lake. Homelike and select. 
For berticware and Booklet address 
Cc. F. TAYLOR, Jr., Manager 
Taylors-on-Schroon, Y. 


Adirondack Mts. "Hom: ° 


18th Season 
An ideal mountain resort for families. In 
the Boquet Valley. Special rates for June 
and Sept, Will mail booklet on application. 
Laverty Bros.,-Props., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


by in the Adiron- 
dacks. Near Ausable Chasm. Mod- 
ern Pine grove. Telephone. 
$12. Booklets. E. A. TORDAN, 
opr., N.Y. 


~ 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED D&PARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Desirable cottage and 12 acres of ground for sale 
The Sagamor bedrooms, pantry, kitchen, servants’ dining room, launary, and bath- 
C rooms and is furnished throughout. ‘I'he furniture.wili be sold with 
the house, if desired. The house has an independent drainage 


An ideal hotel located on one of the | gardam and tinns court 

grandest lakes in the world will open | delaware RR. to Tamaergyille, in four hours from New 
ist under the personal manage Club are open persons introduced by meme 
ment of T. Epmunp KRUMBHOLZ. during the season. 


Address SAGAMORE, N. Y. to FRoTHINGHAM & 


_The house commands a beautiful and very extensive mountain 
view and contains large living room with gallery, dining room, eleven 


system. The stable contains carriage house, harness room, four 
stalls and second-story rooms with kitchen for coachman’s fa.nily. 
n the grounds are tine trees, vegetable garden and flower 


Onteora is reached by the West Shore or New York Central 
(Hudson River Division) R. R. to Kingston, and thence by the 


York by through express trains. The elevation is from 2,300 to 


bers. Sunday services are regularly held in the Onteora Church 


MOORE & WYCKOFF 


NEW YORK 


on Lake Placid 

Nl CT- j in the heart of 

the Adirondacks 

A long-established and popular resort, i atron- 

ized largely by families my parties ot fnends, 

insuring a charming social life. Many rooms 

and alrez ~ engaged. Miss 1. 

Burnham, Mer. For information address 
M. P. Titus, é nder-Cliff, Lake Placid, N. 


IN THE ADIBONDAC KS 
Banner House hatenusay Lake 


Address tor booklet 
J. S. KIRBY, Bannerhouse, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Ondawa House 
SCHROON LAKE, NEW YORK 


For booklet and particulars, address 
‘RANK C. BAILey, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
Lake Mahopac, = 
DEAN HOUSE Putnam Co.. N. Y. 
Old summer resort, pleasantly located, com- 
modious lawns running to lake : : fine shade 


trees ; perfectly venys Booklet sent on 
apphecation. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


»| Orchard Farm and Cottages 

Attractively furnished cottages, Si 75-$150 per 
season, with or without board. able board 
at main house, $5 weekly. Board and room, 
$7 to $10. Send tor booklet. HARDEN BERGH 
Sisters, Le Fevre Falls, 


Th 
Millbrook Inn ‘he x= um 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. _L. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
NOW OPEN The most delightful location at the 
Thousand Islands. Opens June L5th. 


T le 235, Milit k, 
clephone illbrook, N. Y JAMILY desires three ur four gentlemen 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. 6 
from Saratoga. HAYER 


Clifton Springs 
sso 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ota home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and atten 
ants, experienced i in ali methods of Medic al, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A_ bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of any institution Riving similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet ** O. 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; : all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHE 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
EKdward Gleason, Prop. 


F. FIEGER, Manager tabl — and 
ie. Large, high groun stabiling, go 

7 U N E Cc A P nis. References. Harlem Road, 1,717, Outiook. 
ane yoneeer Write for booklet and NORTH DAKOTA 


other reterences. — 
. BennettT, Prop aqguette Lake, N. 

pend Your Vacation 

THE EARLINGTON | | on a Ranch 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. Live on horseback in the pure air of the 
Renovated and remodeled, Opens June 29th. | Bad Lands. See the riding, roping, brand- 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, and Driving. ing, and breaking ot horses. Ranch life is 


Near the Famous Sulphur Baths. very interesting, it is so out of the usual, 


New York Office, the B roztel, COSTER TRAIL RANCH Medora WN. D. 
3 East 27th St., until June 2%h. ; 
After that date address the Earlington, PENNSYLVANIA 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
GASHERIE DE WITT, Prop.. Easton Sanitarium For treatment 
formerly of Thousand Island House. or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 


HOTEL SHELDRAKE where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars, 


Sheldrake on Cayuga, N. Y. ’Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Elegant table. Booklets. T. A. RicHarpson. 
PINES, Skaneateles, New BLI lve HOI SE 
York, -Home for nervous me 
tllustrated boodiet. Ur. SUS 
MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA 
The Sound View Hotel OPENS JUNE 20 


Southold, L. I. Breeze-swept, 
able. Rates moderate, All outdoor recrea- 


95 miles from New York City, via Erie 


Point O” Woods 


GREAT SOUTH BEACH, L. I. 
Seven miles at mon 
Ocean House. Cottages. Addr 
Supt., McDonoug ch St., N.Y. 


Pines. Hempsteaa, L. £. Select, 

private baths, electric lights, acres shady 
lawn, lar rge verandas, accessible to seashore, 
near Garden City. Moderate terms. Booklet. 


HILLCREST Mile from Katonah, 


Broad porches: 


HOUSE shady lawn: fresh 


vegetables, milk, eggs; 
good roads ; hich stabling. 


tions. Circular, Geo. F. Hummet, Mgr. Railroad ; accommodates 350 ; most charming” 
resort on bank of Delaware River : all modern 
THE conveniences ; orchestra, golf, baseball, ten- 
HOTEL FRONT NAC nis, magnificent roads, boating, bathing, fish- : 
b ing, etc.; no mosquitoes. Automobile 
bus from depot to hotel. Send for } 
illustrated booklet. 


1,000 ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
Opens June 20th P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 


ificent Hotel, delightfuil tuated 
onan inthe St Lawrence River the| THE LONG VIEW 


favorite water for motor boats and boat wy POTTSTOWN, PA. — Highest point 


ing, rowing, and all aquatic sports near Philadelphia. Booklet on application, 
extremely pictu ue nine-hole golf course 7 
free to guests of the hotel: also tennis and ERNERSVILLE, PA. — THE | 
other sports. For book let and full informa- SUNSET—A mountain health resort. 


tion address C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, | Fine climate anvececents eases 


Frontenac, N.Y. (Also Mer. Bon Air, Augusta, | Booklet. Rates a and up per week. 
Ga.) New York office 289 Fourth Avenue. Mover, M.D., Mountain Sunset P, ‘02 Pa Pa. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


RHODE ISLAND 


Vaill Cottages 


South Bluffs 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
june 22. Golf, tennis, bathing, sailing, 

fishing, driving, music. Always cool. Sott 
spring water, good table. Kooms and board 

y day or season. ppecia: rates bepors July 
15. Booklet. 443 hrs. from N. Y. via. L.1.K.x. 


HOPEWORTE 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Two Doors from Bellevue Aye. 
The Robinson, and The Margaret 
_All moclern improvements. Week end par- 
ties a specialty. 


Weekapaug Inn 


Directly on the ocean. Always cool. Charm- 
ing, réstful spot. Tennis, golf, fishing, buat- 
ing, touring re, fresh sea 

F.C BUFFUM, W 1. 


VERMONT 


YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. 
lightfubsummer home. Pure water, bath, 

hot and cold: piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. ‘The Misses SARGEANT. 


HITCHCOCK FARM. Pittsford, 


A real farm, with dairy, chickens, pen, 
trout broo\s, in a beautiful locality. House 
has modern improvements. $7 to $10. 

Address Lox 115. 


ANTED—A FEW BOARDERS 

in attractive old country home.near Lake 

Champlain. Large farm, fruit, fresh vegeta- 

bles, etc. ear libraries, doctors, churches, 

R. station ; beautitul scenery. References. 
Address M., ‘Box 52, Shelburne, Vt. 


HOTEL LENOX 


- mer resort. All modern improvements. Fish- 


ing, boating, driving. etc. Write for book- 
let and terms. Geo. F. KimsBatt, Prop. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk, Va. 
Algonquin Hotel A perma- 


nent hotel of medern equipment; accommo- 
dates 25). European plan. Excellent cafe. 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition grounds pass 
the doors. WM. Cc. ROVE ER, Manager. 


Bright View a . the 


Same man- 
Old Point Comfort agement, 
Delightfu. Winter home. 


Modern conven- 
rences, hot water heat. sun gallery overlook- 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


are now_open for guests. af or creul Ts and 
terms address Mrs. JOHN L. EUBANK, 
Warm) Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


FOR BOYS 
ann «ake Spofford, N. H.) 


the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many of its own. Read our pros- 
pectus before you make plans for your boy’s 
summerf.. 
Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Address Madame Robinson. 


Camp WILDWOOD 


Where Boys Really “Camp Out” 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 


June 24—September 2 


Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, under the personal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympathy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and counselors in the 
heart of the Maine woods. Manual training, 
tutoring, and mus:cifdesired. For catalogue 
address SUMNER R. HOOPER, 

New Jersey. 


BIRCHMONT 


CAMP 


For Girls and Young Women 
East Wolfeboro,N.H. Open July and August 


Located on the famous Governor Went- 
worth estate overlooking Lake Wentworth. 
Specially constructed buildings and tents. 
Life in the open. Nature study, sports, pic- 
nics. Tyoring. as desired. Safe, congenial 
surroundings. Special care of health. Booklet 
on request. Address oF Directors, 

Mr. and Mrs. AMBRI 
(6a Fay ette St. Cambeicige. Mass. 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. 7th year. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing— all by apaciatste. Supervision entirely 
by experienced teachers. House or tent. Open 

une 8. Regular season July and August. 
$125. Illustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M.. 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Telephone, 1251-L Prospect. 


Camp Lake Winnipesaukee 


for 
New Hampshire, White Mountains. Fourth 
season opens Jul 6. Rowing, swimming, 
athletics ; instruction optional. 
The Misses BLAKE, 127 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


CLOYNE CAMP For Boys 


wam Lake, White Mountains, under di- 
rection Dr.O.W. Huntington, Head of Crone 
House School, Newport, R.1I., and Mr. S. 
Balch, Plymouth, N.H. Boys taken for any 
period. Number limited. June Ist to Sept.25th. 


Camp Burroughs 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
(Named for John Burroughs) 


Beautiful site bordering Garows Lake for 
‘4 mile. Bungalow and other buildings. Fine 


‘lassembly room with great fireplace, Warm 


beach. gradual slope. 3) 
lakes within 10 miles. Miles of sorest. sett 
boating and fishing. Tennis and ba ll. 
30 boys. For all facts address 9 AM P- 
BELL, P. O. Box 108, Essex Fells, N GF 


Camp Wake Robin 


For particulars addre 
KE. MI 


LL ER. Woodland, N. Y. 


Camp Ossipec for Boys 
(Lake Ossipee) 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 

For Tutoring or Recreation. Summer term 
opens June 24 ($150, $225). - Winter term 
yens Oct. 1 ($700, Bungalows, assem- 
bly halls, stabies, tents, electric lights, steam 
heat, launch, sail boats, saddle and drivin 
horses, coaching and ,** roughing trips, 
creamery, farm. Trips to Canada James- 
town Expos'tion, Europe, offere Illus- 
trated prospectus. Appointments made in 
New Tors and Phil: 

H. B. YOUNG, B. A. A. Club, Boston. 


bathing on sandy 


Camp Lunksoos 


Mt. ‘Ktaadn 
3d season. 210 mile canoe trip. Booklet 


free. L. A. BAILEY, A.M., Lincoln, Me. 


Physician, Age 32, Going West 


for summier to recuperate, will manage camp- 
ing party of from four to six youths for three 
to six weeks’ camp life in m: untains of New 
Mexico. —7 moderate. For information 
write Dr. S., 1,421, Outlook. 


MOOSEHEAD CAMPS 


FOR BOYS 
Booklet free. 
H. H. STUART, A.B., Guilford, Me. 


“OLD HOME” 
DAMARISCOTTA, ME. 
Outing for Girls under fifteen. Personal 
supervision by experienced teachers. Rates 
moderate. Miss k.. Hiscock, Quincy, Mass. 


Camp Katahdin 


In the Maine Woods 


The place to‘make boys manly. Thor- 


ough equipment, ideal surroundings and 
best of care. Number limited. References 
required. Sixth season. HENRY C. HART, 
208 Craigie Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


esh Camp for Girls 
Canaan, N. H. Un- 
ton teachers. Miss E. F. 
Simmons, 35 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
A Summer Camp for Girls 
Eighth season. Ideal outdoor life for pleas- 
ure and health. Senior division this season 
years. $3 booklet address 
REDCROFT, Bridgewater, N. H. 
EAST JAFFREYW, N. H. 
A_ Small, Select Camp for Boys 
Fourth season. Address Tueo. TaFt, 
1 Avon Pi., Cambridge, Mass., or Cras. E. 
CAMP SO HIGH 
In the Adirondacks. Long Ben, St. Law- 
rence County, In the depths of the 
fishing, nature study under college men and 
experienced ooklet 
E. IT Secretary, a N. Y. 
Camping, canoeing, fishing, woods life. 
ALGONQUIN PARK, CANADA 
Genuine camping on many lakes in —— 


der the care of two Pe 
REDCROFT 
for. college girls and those over eighteen 

Camp Quinebaug 

STRATTON ,30 Linnaean St. ,Cambridge, Mass. 
forest. Canoe trips, pack basket and trail ; 
CAMP WAUBENO (For Boys) 
forests. July, August. y 


en) 
every minute with you and looks +e. 


next summer with you.”” In charge of 
Geo. G. Brower, A.M” ,C.A. Tracy, A.B., 
Instructors i in the 


BoRDENTOWN (N.J.) Micirrary Institute.’ 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, July I—Sept. 7 


A remarkably successful camp. Booklet 
explains why this camp angen’ to bers and 

arents. Address Eta Brown, A.B., 

1.D., 481 West 145th St., New York City. 


CAMP ROCKLAND 


The Summer Camp (Camp Rockland) 
of the Rockland Military Academ 
located on Mascoma Lake, in the White 
Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing a 
place where their boys will be safe, hap 
insiructed may address E. E. Frencu, A AM. 
5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. H. 


—— 
— 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


WILDMERE 
Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that 
does good 
climbing. canoeing, fish 
ing—the life a bey loves 
Coaching trip through the 
White Super- 
vision and companionship 
of cotlege-bred leaders anc 
masters. Tutoring if de- 
sired. Resilent Physician 
Kighth season begins 
June 27th. Booklet on re- 
quest. IRVING L. WOOD- 
MA\.Ph.B. Adelphi Acad. 
emy, Brookiyn, \. ¥ 


Kegis Lake in the Aa i rondacks. 
A select summer school and camp for boys, 
situated in the most delightful and beauti- 
| spot he, woods. Mem- 

School, Lawrenceville, N 


Forest Hill Camp 


Amidst the foothills of the Rangeleys. Sea- 
‘son is from July 3d to August 28th. Address 


George Dudley Church, Farmington, Maine 
Cam A Real Summer Camp for Boys 
p {peated the at Lake 

innecoo o Mosquitoes. 
Winnecook yt able supplied from own farm. 
oys sleep on beds made of fir 
Unity, Me, addres 


Camp Wonposet Ban Fake, 


A private camp for boys, aaenl on the 
shore of the lake. An ideal spot fora boy to 
spend the summer. Highest references. For 
information apply to RO ROBE RT TINDALE, 
31 Kast St City. 

Oxford 


CAMP OXFORD Maine 


A superior Summer Camp for Bo s. 7th 
season. son's letters are 
let. Address A. F. CALDWELL, A.) 


Wyonegonic Camps 
For Girls Maine 
Illustrated booklet on application. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Coss, Mass. 


APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED APARTMENT 


to rent from June to Sept. Ist, Washington 
Heights, St. Nicholas Ave. & 145th St. hight 
rooms, elevator, cold storage (no ice needed), 
electric lights included. Rent R. Ln. 
Box 280, Madison Square, New York. 


A trackers Furnished Outside 
until Uctober. 5 rooms, 
bath, = vator night and day. ne block 
from 91st St. Subway. P. O. Box 1,226, City. 
To Rent for July and August 
Furnished apartment. facing Morningside 
Park; six rooms and bath, all outside foo, 
7th floor ; elevator, gas and 


amonth. References. Dr. EL. 
40 Morningside Ave., East, A... St. 


REAL ESTATE 
CONNECTICUT 


For Sale Farm of Seventy-five Actes 


situated on hill village: < one puile 
trom depot, schooi, and churches; 
18 miles from Hartford ix trains each way 
om Special to mght party. 

ia arms is a grove, finely located for summer 
ote for one or more families; five minutes’ 
walk to river, commandin extended view of 
surrounmng country. Must be seen to be 


a t 
appreciated. PHELPS, Andover, Conn. 


REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


fer Rent, at Grove Beach, Conn., 
small furnished cottage, delightfully situ- 
ated on wooded bluff oy rlooking Sound; bath- 
ing, boating, tennss. Box 142, Clinton, Conn, 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A Number of Choice Places 


For Sale and To Kent 

The following are a few bargains : 

Farm For pm Ana 18 acres, house of 8 rooms, 
large new barn, other good outbuildings. 
brook running through arm; 3 miles from 
station ; lowest price $7.5(0, mortg: age $5,000. 

At Cos Cob, Large stucco house, 12 rooms, 
2 baths, improvements, stable,.all in good re- 
pair. Lot 210x290, city water, 44 mile from 
Price $8,200, mortgage $4,500. 

bargaie at this price. House and stable 
d cost $10,000 to build to-da 

ion think of this for $22,500 : iy choice loca- 
tion, house of 15 rooms, stable, 344 acres of 
iand situated on a high ridge, with a beautiful 
water and country yiew. Pro erty fronting 
on two streets; purchaser could subdiv ide the 
land and not interfere with the view. This is 
a bargain for sume one; a mortgage of $15,000 
could remain. 

Give us a call if you are looking for a coun- 
try place for sale or to rent. 

Real Estate Agency of 
THOMAS N. COOKE 


125 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE-—-TWO-ACRE LOT 


Suitable for summer home; near woods and 
river. dress Box 26, Mystic, Conn. 


FOR SALE NEW HAVEN 
or TOLLT CONN. 
LARGE MODERN HOUSE 


Fine location. Convenient to Yale 
University. Partly furnished, if desired. 
Will sell at very reasonable price. For 
full information address 

H. W. MAT HEWS 
12 West 4th St., New York City 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


Over 1,200 feet above sea level and only four 
hours from New York City, furnished house, 
lo rooms, open fireplaces, baths, electric 
light, well equipped stable, four stalls, coach 
man quarters, including five rooms with bath, 
electric light, etc. to rent for the season $2,000, 
from June Ist to October Ist, including care of 
lawn, long distance ielephone and water tax. 

WILLIAM H. MOSELEY. 

New Haven House, New Haven, Conn. 


9 room house. 

To Rent From July Ist Station | mile. 

On hill. Plymouth, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Modern improvements. $50 a month. 

BMARSHALL W, Leacn, Plymouth, Conn. 


POMERET, CONN. 


FURNISH COTTAGES TO LET 


To Rent Sachem’s Head, Conn. 


QNE COTTAGE containing seven 
bedrooms and modern improvements. 
Kent for the season, $225. Inquire 274 Fair- 
held Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Country Home 


FOR SALE AT 


Southport, Conn. 


The fine large residence of the late Oliver 
Bulkley. Centrally located. in complete 
order. For information apply to G. 


DEMAREST, at the Southport ‘Trust Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


At Stamford 


Country Estate 


4 miles Stamford station, | mile other sta- 
tion and trolley; 25 acres; orchard 50 trees 
all kinds of. fruit; ; running brook; house M4 
rooms, every improvement ; large "stable, 10 
stalls, 2 box stalls ; cow barn tor 5 cows; 
chicken house; ice house ; +room gardener’s 
cottage, 5-room coac hman’s cottage ; unus 
country view and Long Island Sound can 
seen for miles in either direction ; death in 
family places this desirable property on the 
market and it must he price is 
$55,000), and it is cheap, too. 

Larger or smaller places as you desire are 
on my lists. Shore property, improved or un- 
improved. cote es tom $500 to 

2,000. FRAN URLE 56 Park 

ow, Stamford, 


‘HORE FRONT-—3,000 feet. Beautiful 
\) Wamphassuc Point, opposite fashionable 
Watch Hill. forsale. Finest harbor, fishing, 
bathing. . Ripe for development. Sacrificing 
$7.500. Owner, 43 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. 


CUBA 
cv BAN LANDS—Best citrus fruit lands 
in the world. Small tracts, 10 to 100 acres; 
and 1,000 acre tracts for development com- 


panies. Circulars and correspondence. Cuban 
Colonial Land Company, Port Huron, Mich, 


MAINE 
BLUEHILL, MAINE 


For Rent or Sale. Furnished cottage, 4 

rooms, bath, fireplaces, veranda ; stable with 

man’s room ; five-acie lot, on point, one mile 

from village fine view, beautifu  aeepess 

ood beach, tennis, bathing, fishing boating, ; 

ine spring on grounds ; near steamboat land- 
ing: daily boat from Rockland. Address 
Mrs. C. J. EWER, Bangor, Maine. 


‘AMDEN, ME.—Mountains and _sea- 

J shore combined. “ Hilltop” and “ Fair- 
lawn ”’ cottages. 12 and M4 rooms. | mod- 
ern improvements. For rent, fylly furnished, 
*rEscoTT, 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
SUMMER 


At CAMDEN, ME 


Idea! pocption, All modern imp’s.. Fully fur- 
nished. . Prescott 52 Union St., Boston. 


Casco Bay 


One of the Finest Estates on 
the Maine Coast 


9) acres, modern buildings, magnificent 
views. Send for photosand descriptions. To 
close estate. Summer properties fcr sale and 
rental! all parts of Maine. Geo. T. Epwarps, 
02 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 

Furnished cot- 


CASCO BAY, ME, !urnished 
and farms, season. Rentals $100.00 to $600.00, 
E. G. VAILL, Portland, Me. 

La tryh 
FOR RENT 
Foreside, Casco Bay, five miles north of 
Portland, Maine. renta $800, For 


inquire of GEORGE WOODWA {.D., 
North American Building, Philadeiphie 


eron Island, Me. D[eautifully situ- 
_— at mouth of Damariscotta, near 
Boothbay. Attractive cottage, 7 large rooms, 
furnish 125 Fine location near, 
hotel. Also smaller cottage. F, N- 
‘hompson, Greenfield, Mass. 


For Rent—Heron Island, Me. 4 si 


furnished cottage (rooms on one floor) : 5 
ocean view, T we ont daily. Owner abroad. 
Address L. J. GUNN, Greenfield, Mass, . 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


. place on the whole New En 


-wooded and diversified. 
§.E. JENN 


106 Colum ia Hts., 
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REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Have You Ever Been to 


Kennebunkport, Me. 


with its cool and summer climate, 
its fascinating river, its beautiful sea beach, 
its: canoeing, its sailing, its bathing, its driv- 
ing, its lovely views, its ever varied attrac- 
tions for the lover of nature? If not, try it, 
and you will agree with all who have tried it 
before you that there is no more charming 
land coast fora 
summer’s outing. For a desirable cottage 
for the summer, on reasonable terms, address 

EDWARD CHASE (at Kennebunkport). 


CAPE COD 


BREWSTER 
To Let for the Season 


An excellent house of 10 rooms, completely 
furnished: hot and cold water, fine modern 
bathroom ; near the shore, 2 bathhouses ; sta- 
ble for 2 hérses. A nearby cottage of 4.rooms 
may also be had if more room is desired. 
Price $500. 

H. ., 28 Broad St., Boston. 


Portsmouth Harbor 


Several desirable modern cottages of nine 
to fourteen rooms and bath ; beautifully situ- 
ated on the ocean side in a region finely 
Address 


ISON, Agt., Kittery Point, Me. 


To rent—Furnished 
Ogunquit, Me. cottage on 
the ocean; lawn, shade trees, studio, lar 

rooms, open fireplaces, two complete bath- 
rooms, servants’ rooms with lavatory ; rua- 
ning water throughout the house. Anchorage 
and fishing. HAMILTON EASTER 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Rent for season of 1907, 
OGUNQUIL or season of 197, 


aitractive, newl 

house, on knoll commanding full ocean 
view. Eleven rooms, bathrooms on two floors 
‘Two minutes from churches, post office, trol- 
ley cars, bathing beach. 


meals at hotel adjacent. x S 


SON, & Madison Ave.. N. 
Oe NQUIT, ME.—First-class cottage 
hy rooms and bath, delightfully situated 


close to ocean. $800 season. Apply to 


S. J. PERKINS, St. Aspinquid Hotel. 


to Ogunquit Beach, Me. Com- 
modious furnished cottage ( unplastered), 6 
sleeping rooms, wide piazzas, large fireplace 
Hotels, post- -office, and trolley close b 200 
Box 275, Leicester, Mass. 


for the season. 


PROUTS NECK ,7°., 


3 cottages, artisticallyfurnished, 2 bathrooms. 

Ocean front, woods behind. Also island on 

Kemet near Bath. Write for booklet. 
HUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 


Woolwich-on-the-Kennebec, Maine 


For rent. Home on river, outskirts of 
oe New England village. Woods and 

elds on property. Daily boat from Boston 
makes it an ideal summer home for business 
men. ‘Terms moderate. 


E. 0. DAY, 154 Franconia Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


House 100 Years Old 


To Rent or For Sale 
On Kennebec River opposite Bath. Cool, 
airy, comfortable house. Large attic, fire- 
places; spring water. Boat landing ail times 
of tide. C. D. PRESCOTT, W oolrich, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
To Let in Boston tor 


July, August (and Sept. if desired), a delight- 
ful, old- fashioned furnished house. Sleeping 
room for six and two servants; two bath- 
rooms; piano: library. Rent $125 a month. 
References required. Address BosTONIAN, 
1,743, care Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


circular free receipt of address 
. LELAND, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


Ho or or 


HISTORIC CONCORD 


To rent, fully furnished or unfurnished, 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
13 rooms and two baths’; open fireplaces, wide 
piazzas, ample grounds see = fruit trees. 
Commodious stable. ‘Go links, canoeing 
fine location. rent 
HutTMann, Columbia University,N.Y.City. 


Berkshire Hills 
GREAT BARRINGTON 


To rent for July and August, modern 
house of 10 rooms; all improvements; elec- 
tric lights, fireplaces, hardwood floors, 6 bed- 
rooms, large lot of land, wide piazza, high 
elevation, fine mountain view. Rent, fur- 
nished, $350, Address 

M. P. FOSTER, Great Barrington, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


To let, one mile from Housatonic, for sum- 
mer season, furnished house, llrooms. High 
round: beautiful view; water gar- 
en: stable for 3 horses. Addre 
W.H. SEI -KIRK, 127 Duane ‘Street, A 


LYNN, Mass. 


To Let for season to private family, on 
North Shore, 10 miles from Boston, well 
furnished house, 10 rooms; piazzas, south- 
ern exposure, sun all day; electricity, gas, 
telephone, steam heat; 3 minutes to State 
boulevard and bathing’ beach ; 2 minutes to 
electric cars ; 12 minutes to station. $100 per 
month, Apply Lynn, 1805, Outlook. 


Peach’s Point 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


FOR Completely and newly 
furnished house of 13 rooms and two modern 
bathrooms, recently put in perfect condition. 
Stable, man’s room, etc. ; good space for car- 
riages or automobile. iiouse stands high, 
has :excellent shade and extended sea views. 
Rent $1,000, 


West Manchester 


MASS. 
FOR SALE—One of the best of the 


smaller estates, situated on high ground in 
beautifully wooded surroundings, with exten- 
sive seaview. About 5% acres oi land ; house 
of 13 rooms and stable, besides smaller cottage 
of 11 rooms and 3 bathrooms. 


& LOU D, 
2 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
ATTAPOISETT, Buzzards Bay. 
To let—House, 12 rooms, furnished, 


open plumbing ; 1 min. to water. Rent $500. 
Address Mrs. 8S. LACY, Mattapoisett, Mass. 


cor. 


TANTUCKET ISLAND. To let, an 
old-fashioned house of 8 rooms, fur- 
nished. $100 for ithe season. Oven fireplaces, 
hair mattresses. ddress NANTUCKET, 
456 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


To Rent, fully sesiialiedies Old-fashioned 
wooden house, 9 rooms, shaded yard. Near 
electric and steam cars. ope improve- 
ments. Fine location. ply at once .to 
J. LOVETT, Young's How Mass, 


YO LET—For July and August, at He 
ceptionally reasonable terms, old Colo- 

nial fu furnished Northampton 
ass. Kight »xedrooms, three baths, gas an 
coal ranges, electric lichting, piazza, table 
linen, silver. Beautiful trolley rides and moun- 
tain trips. Address Colonial, 1,793, Outlook. 


or Rent_or Sale at Siasconset, 
Nantucket— Cottage of 12 rooms. Fire- 
place. $250. Ocean front, fine water view, 
convenient to bathing, post-office, and sup- 
plies. D..A. WALKER. Auburndale, Mass. 
Furnished 10-room 


FOR REN cottage, with bath; 3 


miles from Sheffield and Great \ Barrington 
each. Box 153, Sheffield, Mass. 


erkshires, Williamstown, Mass. 
ven acres, very attractive. House with 
piazzas, awnings. Basement : laundsy, drying 
and storerooms. First fidor: four rooms, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen. Second floor: five 
master’s chambers and bath. ree floor : 


den. Gardener — all care of place. June 
to mid-October. Lock Box 2, Williamstown. 


Berkshire Hills furnished, for 


Vv d 
ble Folonial dwelling. er, very desira 


Low rent. 


NNEY, Williamstown, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Estates. New residence: also lots, restrict- 
ed; elevation 600 ft. Beautiful homes, health- 
ful; best schools. J. H. HOWL AND. 


MICHIGAN 
ROARING BROOK, MICH. 


Furnished Cottage to rent during sum- 
mer. Nine rooms. Fine view. Near Soaring 
Brook Inn. U. P. Hepricx; Geneva, N. \ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EDG EMONT Bethlehem, 


For Rent—One of the most estractive and 
peputifully situated private cottages in the 
hite Mountains. Nine rooms and bath: 
furnished. ‘Terms $650 for the 
season, Excellent cook recommended if 
desired. 1,817, Outlook. 


Dublin, N. H. 


HILI, TOP FARM 


Elevation 1,350 feet ; 2 miles from village, 3 
miles from . Station ; acres land, 3,04) 
cords standing ‘wood and lumber; cottage 
house, barns and small buildings; in excel. 
lent repair; will keey more than 2) cows: 
of fruit fine mountain views. JOHN 

ALDWILN, Owner, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


For Sale in 


KEENE, N.° H. 


Handsome ~ residence of fourteen 


rooms, two ms, and laundry ; together 
with ectable and grounds. 222 feet 
by 400 feet, centrally located on one of the 


best residential streets in one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller cities of New England, 
where the State and local taxes are low. The 
| operty is in perfect repair, has superb P.. 
it trees, en, granolithic walks, fixtures 
for electric and gas lighting, hot water and 
furnace heating, and other modern conven- 
ences. ould make an idea! summer or per- 
manent home. Can be pong at a low price 
to settle an estate. Apply to 
Estate of B. THaver, Keene, N. H. 


Fine Country Home A? estate of 


acres, 

mile of charming lake shore, Kearsarge and 
other mountains near view. Modern house, 
9 rooms, fireplaces, furnace, bath, — hone. 
Large stable and carriag 1ouse, 
icehouse, lawn building, shade and uit trees. 
Pine lumber lot. pepot and village 1% miles. 
Near Sunapee Lake. Addre 

WM. H. STINSON, N. H. 


A RARE PROPOSITION 


Old-fashioned 2-story brick house, 8 large 
square rooms, fireplace in each, hall ‘through 
center, running spring water, stable, 40 acres. 
Superb view wood and timber tract, This 
and large list of other properties in Monadnoc 
— a and Contoocook River section, tor 
sale. . H. KNIGHT, Peterboro, N. 
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